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SELECTING BooKS from the publisher’s standpoint 
was interestingly discussed in a recent issue of The 
Publishers’ Weekly by Herbert F. Jenkins, secre- 
tary of Little, Brown & Company. While most 
publishers originate a certain proportion of each 
year’s offerings, deciding on a topic and finding 
aman to furnish the manuscript on order, he ob- 
serves : 

“From the unsolicited manuscripts come some of 
the conspicuous successes, perhaps the season’s sen- 
sation, but it requires the reading of countless un- 
available, if not worthless, manuscripts to find the 
golden nugget. In common with other publishers 
we rejoice at the opportunity of presenting prom- 
ising new authors to the reading public. Indeed it 
is our policy to introduce one or more new novel- 
ists, the best we can discover, each publishing 
season, 

“But if there is enthusiasm over a real. ‘find,’ 
imagine the sackcloth and ashes when it is dis- 
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covered, all too late, that the season’s success was 
received, read, and rejected under our own roof— 
perhaps by our very self. The manuscript records 
of every publishing house contain evidence that 
some one, at some time, blundered. Generally it is 
impossible to keep the error a secret. You have 
heard of conspicuous instances—how ‘Captain 
January,’ ‘David Harum,’ and ‘The Broad High- 
way’ were rejected several times before a pub- 
lisher was finally persuaded to accept those now 
familiar stories. It is my understanding that the 
American rights of such recent successes as “The 
Constant Nymph,’ ‘Beau Geste’ and ‘Sorrell and 
Son’ were offered to one or more American pub- 
lishers before they were accepted. 


“There has recently been manifested an epidemic 
of prize novel contests which brought forth a flood 
of manuscripts. The Atlantic Monthly and my 
own house offered $10,000 for the book and serial 
rights of a novel and 1100 manuscripts were re- 
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ceived and read before the prize was awarded; 
Dodd, Mead & Company and The Pictorial Re- 
view conducted a similar contest, which attracted 
1500 writers, while at about the same time Harper 
& Bros. held a third competition. I do not know 
how many novels were submitted for the Harper 
prize, but it would appear that upwards of 4000 
manuscripts were hopefully dispatched to one of 
these three publishers. I know of one instance 
where an author entered the same story in two 
contests. This fact might well have been the 
author’s secret had not the story been so good that 
both publishers wanted to contract for the book, 
whether or not it was awarded the prize by the 
judges. 

“Four thousand book manuscripts, principally 
American, do not represent the total activities of 
those who write novels, for there were hundreds 
of authors, both American and English, many 
firmly established, who did not compete. Prob- 
ably a dozen or fifteen of this lot of 4000 will be 
accepted immediately in addition to the prize win- 
ners. Hundreds of others will travel about from 
publishing house to publishing house until their 
authors are too discouraged to continue. 

“The post-war period has brought about a con- 
spicuous revision of standards of editorial judg- 
ment. The day of the machine-made novel, with 
the pretty-girl jacket, has disappeared, along with 
the Pollyanna type of fiction.” 


THE SKEPTICAL ATTITUDE of publishers toward col- 
lections of short-stories is generally known. 
Short-story collections, even by the most popular 
writers, seemingly do not sell. Tue AutHor & 
JourNALIST recently questioned a number of lead- 
ing publishers concerning the advisability of sub- 
mitting a short-story collection for publication. 
The consensus of the reports, although there are 
some exceptions, could be reduced to one word: 
“Don’t.” Here are a few of the expressions: 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indianapolis: 
“We do not handle short-story collections.” 

D. Appleton & Company, New York: “We 
publish very few volumes of short-stories, as 
there is a definite prejudice against them on the 
part of the retail booksellers, who claim that their 
customers can purchase all the short fiction they 
want more cheaply in current magazines.” 

Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New York: “We 
do not believe it would be worth your while to 
submit a collection of short-stories to us.” 


The Century Company, New York: “Our ex- 


perience tells us that collections of this kind are 
difficult to market.” 


Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston: “We qd 
not believe that we should be interested in such 
manuscript.” 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc., New York: 
“We should not be interested in a_ short-story 
collection.” 

The Macmillan Company, New York: “The 
market for collections of short-stories is rather 
more limited than for straight fiction. If, however, 
you care to send such a manuscript in, we will 
give it careful attention with a view to possible 
publication.” 

Henry Holt and Company, New York: “We 
are not in the market for short-story collections,” 

Houghton-Mifflin Company, New York: “We 
shall be glad to see such a collection.” 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago: “Short-stories 
do not go well in book form. Years ago, before 
the magazine business attained its present enor- 


mous dimensions, there was a fairly good market 


for short-stories in book form. Nowadays, how- 
ever, the short-story is strewn so plentifully over 
this fair land that it confronts a reader every- 
where. For fifty cents one can purchase more 
short-stories by famous and near-famous authors 
than can be read in twenty-four hours.” 


THomAs Hornsspy Ferrit, member of Tue Av- 
+HOR & JoURNALIST staff, has again achieved sig- 
nal honor in a national poetry competition, this 
time winning the second prize of $250 in the “Spirit 
of St. Louis” contest. This is the third triumph 
of the young Western poet within the year. As 
our readers know, he was the winner of the 1926 
competition of the Yale University Press for the 
the best volume of verse submitted by a poet un- 
der thirty. The volume, entitled “High Passage,” 
was published in January of this year, just before 
Mr. Ferril received The Nation’s award of $10 
for the best poem submitted in its annual compe- 
tition with his haunting composition, “This Fore- 
man.” More than 4000 manuscripts lauding Col- 
onel Lindberg’s feat were submitted in the “Spirit 
of St. Louis” contest. The first prize of $500 was 
won by the child author, Nathalia Crane, and the 
third prize by Babette Deutsch. Mr. Ferril’s poem 
is entitled, ‘The Arrow of Acestes.” 


Vincent Hurposro, a Chilean novelist, won the 
$10,000 prize offered by the League for Better 
Pictures for the book of the year having the 
best possibilities for moving picture adaptation. The 
book, still in script form in the hands of Paris 
publishers, is called “Cagliostro” and is based 
upon the life of the eighteenth-century necro- 
mancer. 
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The Language of Action 


BY ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 


all started 
the Blue 
Moon. 


| That sounds 
as if it was some- 
thing beginning in 
a period marked 
| by a weird astro- 
nomical phenome- 
non. Fact is, the 
Blue Moon I re- 
fer to is not as- 
| tronomical in any 
sense. Instead, it 
is gastronomical. 
It is one of those 
modern tea rooms 
near the head den 
of the A. & J., where, at the noon hour, 
authors and near authors that make life 
miserable for the editorial staff of this maga- 
zine, often resort with the editors to eat 
sandwiches and chew the fat; the former be- 
ing for the fortification of the inner man and 
the latter being a mental feast, so to speak. 

“T can’t see why this didn’t go over,” said 
one of the group slowly. We were discus- 
sing a returned manuscript. It had been 
written by an author whose name is familiar 
to the readers of this page. It had gone to 


ARTHUR H. CARHART 


a publishing house, been read sympathetically 


and rejected regretfully. 

“What seems to be the matter ?” 

“I can’t figure out,” replied the author. 
“It certainly has as much action as many 
that have been printed in this magazine. I 
took the script home last night and com- 
pared it with several stories in current issues 
of pulp-paper magazines. The criticism 
from the editor is that it hasn’t enough ac- 


-tion. Yet I am sure it is full of action.” 


“Tt may have the action only suggested, in- 


ferred, and not put in the language of ac- 
tion,” one of the others commented. 
“That’s an idea! Sounds like one, at any 
rate. What is the language of action?” 
And here, gentle reader, begins an attempt 
to present a slant on the thing called action: 


"THE language of action is made up of 

words carrying pictures of motion, 
flashes of shifting plot changes. It carries 
velocity, dynamic movement, is sprightly and 
alive. 

You are writing a story for an “action” 
type of magazine—and practically all maga- 
zines of today are of that type, whether they 
admit it or not. You are up against the de- 
cision as to what words to use. You have 
your hero going down a hillside, through a 
forest, trying to reach the end of a telegraph 
line to send a message that a rival irrigation 
company is jamming through a survey which 
will wreck the plans of the company in which 
the hero is interested. Let’s take it first 
without the action words. 


Frank Carmody was out of breath as he reached 
the top of the hogback above Templeton. He 
paused, breathing deeply as he looked into the 
dusky gloom that filled the valley below. He 
wiped his brow on his shirt-sleeve. Then he 
started along the trail again. He must make 
haste, reach the telegraph office at the railway 
station of Templeton and get his message to 
Morgan, his chief. 

His hurrying steps followed the winding trail 
as it threaded between the tall sombre evergreens. 
He was still breathing quickly even though the 
way was down hill. In his mind was a turmoil 
of thoughts as to the consequences that might 
follow if he couldn't get his message through, 
warn Morgan, block Crampton of the Consoli- 
dated. 

He saw the first light of the little town shine 
in the night blackness. He glanced at the lum- 
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inous dial of his watch. It showed nearly ten 
o’clock. He should reach Morgan by wire within 
a space of minutes for he recalled that his chief 
had told him that on this very night he planned to 
leave for a trip of several days, taking the ten- 
thirty express out of McMinnville. 

He must get word to Morgan before the train 
went through. 

But Templeton was still more than three miles 
away. 

Carmody put new speed in his steps as he 
hurried forward. 


That’s probably fair. Might get over. 
But there is a lot of repressed action. If 
that fellow had all this on his mind he’d 
not amble along in this lady-like manner. 
He’d get going! Let’s make the situation 
as desperate as it should be, make it vital, 
moving, important, and pep it up with the 
red-hot juice of action language. Turn 
Carmody loose and let him do his stuff. 
Let’s go! 


Frank Carmody reached the top of the hogback 
above Templeton in a desperate stumbling run. 
For an instant he stopped, gasping for breath. 
His eyes probed into the dusk-covered valley that 
dropped away before him. With a quick, nervous, 
hurried motion he swabbed with shirt-sleeve the 
sweat beads that were moist on his sweaty brown 
face. 

In a hurried half-trot he started along the trail 
again. There was no time even to catch his 
breath. He must get to that telegraph office at 
Templeton, the end of the railway. He must get 
a wire to Morgan, his chief, before Morgan could 
take the ten-thirty express which Carmody knew 
was now rushing through the night toward Mc- 
Minnville, Morgan’s home. 

The trail wound maddeningly down the forest- 
covered mountain side. In desperation Carmody 
cut across switch-backs, half fell over rocks, 
slipped, got tangled in underbrush, fought his 
way out. With breath whistling and heart pound- 
ing, he kept up his race against time. 

In his mind were thoughts drumming in cadence 
with the hurried padding of his feet on the trail. 
Morgan must be warned. Crampton of the Con- 
solidated was about to block the Upper Sweet- 
water irrigation project. The success of that pro- 
ject meant much to Morgan—much to Carmody. 
Morgan had put a fortune in it; Carmody, the 
engineer of the project, had put his heart and 
soul into the building of the dam and diversion 
ditch system. 

Now success for the whole system would never 
be attained unless Carmody could get his message 
through to Morgan before the Express reached 
McMinnville. 

A light flashed through the night. It was 


streaming from a window in a home at Temple. 
ton, three miles away. 

Carmody glanced at his luminous watch dial, 
It was nearly ten! 

Three words would do it; three words woul 
warn Morgan. But Carmody must reach the end 
of that long, slim metal line of communication 
that started at the Templeton telegraph office 
before he could send that warning telegram hurt. 
ling across the miles to Morgan. 

With a half curse, half sob, Carmody deserted 
the trail, plunged through a thicket of fir, fell 
rolled, scrambled up, and without regard for what 
might lie in his path, began to run recklessly down 
the cliff-fretted mountain side.” 


WHiIcH carries the picture? , Which 

gets the motion into what is going 
on? In which do you move along with the 
man Carmody? 

Well, maybe that’s what they want in ac- 
tion stuff. You’ve got to see and feel the 
motion, become a part of it, visualize what 
is going on in the movement in the story. 
If you can paint a picture that snaps right 
along in the action, so that your reader 
bunches his muscles and sucks his breath 
along in slight reflex with the principal ac- 
tor, then you’ve got the essence of motion, 
the breath of action in the yarn. 


Action words are words of motion. They 
are alive. Instead of the word walked you 
use the word trotted, or plunged, or leaped, 
or jumped, or galloped. When a man 
strikes another fellow he does not simply 
strike him. He jabs, smashes, swings, 
ducks, then jabs again. There is no delayed, 
or inferred motion in some of those short- 
action words. They’ve got motion right in 
‘em. Take that word jab. Three letters. 
Yet it’s got a whole short-arm punch in it. 
Leap is another. It’s got more action than 
jump or climb, for instance. The hero, in- 
stead of climbing over an embankment to 
get at the deep-dyed villain, literally throws 
himself in one grand plunging, hurtling 
leap over the barrier and “gets his man.” 


When you paint your word-picture of a 
man on horseback riding along a trail, try 
to present the whole motion with motion 
words. He bounces slightly in the saddle, 
his head, his body, swinging easily, ryth- 
mically to the gait of the hurrying horse. 
The reins sway, the wind ruffles the mane 
and tail of the horse, the neckerchief around 
the neck of our hero. The spurs rattle as 
he rides, the reins flutter from wind and 
motion, the gusty breezes whip by (get that, 
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whip by, not merely blow), tossing the sage 
by the trail, snatching up (not merely pick- 
ing up) handfuls of dust from the trail. 
And overhead a desert hawk darts through 
the air like some clumsy feathered projec- 
tile. Don’t let your man move through a 
dead painted landscape. There’s. movement, 
action in every bit of background. Make it 
move; don’t let it be merely stage props. 

A word of caution about this action vo- 
cabulary. It’s strong stuff. When you get 
a fellow leaping, dodging, ducking, plung- 
ing, stumbling, only to get up and drive for- 
ward again, he’s in a tight place. You’re 


near the climax of your story. The nearer 
you are, the more action there is, if it’s 
that kind of a yarn. 

But you can make the story move in any 
of its parts. 


Much of the woodenness of 


x 


some stories lies in lack of action words. 
Get life into what is going on. Then when 
you get to a high point make. it zip; make 
it tear! 

Another part of the language of action is 
short sentences. Short words also help. 
Use long latin derivatives if they fit but 
stick to the short, snappy words of the 
Saxon if you can. They move faster. You 
crowd more motion into fewer letters. 


WHERE do you find this language and 
the words that make it up? 

Oh, buy a Thesaurus and look for the 
chapter under “motion.” There’s a whole 
battle royal, a sea fight, an attack by red- 
skins and a bully good prize fight tucked 
away there ready to be joined up into a 
picture conveyed by words. 


Be Kind to the Editor 


BY CHARLES MORROW WILSON 
Associate Editor of All's Well 


ON MY desk are 
four letters from 
writers — all very 
good “type” let- 
ters pertaining to 
“unsolicited man- 
uscripts.” Here 
is the gist of their 
contents : 

Bellig- 
erent, 

“Tn reply to my 
letter of the 
fourth you said 

any manuscript 
CHARLES M. WILSON would receive a 
prompt and sym- 

pathetic reading. This morning my story 
comes back with no comment whatever— 
absolutely nothing but a rejection slip which 
doesn’t mean a thing. I guess it is 
lucky that we live so far apart, for if I 
ever do meet you face to face it will be hard 
on you physically and hard on me legally.” 


2. Injured but Forgiving. 


“Just received the return of my manu- 
script. Could not help being disappointed in 
not receiving any comment from you per- 
sonally as you wrote me such a nice letter 
recently about my other story. All I got 
was my manuscript right back in the face 
with just a cold rejection slip. Well, no 
hard feelings. 

3. Tronic. 

“Here are some more of my poems for 
you to send back to me.” 

4. Mandatory. 

“Since date of mailing I find that your 
publication is not the type of journal which 
I care to contribute to. I feel I have the 
right to request that you return my poems 
at once.” 

And now the time has probably come for 
my reader to remark. 

“Oh, this is another editor writing.” 

Only partially true! The facts are that I ~ 
do help edit a little monthly journal, but by 
profession I am a writer, and I make my 
living—such as it is—with the pen. There- 
fore, good reader, I beg your patience. 
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“The editor’s job is a hard one.” Trite 
but true and bears repeating! 

Bluntly stated, a modern magazine is a 
business institution with heavy operating and 
overhead expenses. Generally only a mod- 
est fraction of its income can be spent upon 
the editorial department. The result is that 
most editors work longer hours for pay ma- 
terially less than that demanded by other 
equally skilled professions. 


AN editorial department is peculiarly sus- 

ceptible to non-malicious accidents, 
oversights, and tangles. There are the man- 
uscripts pouring in—a typewritten torrent. 
On an average probably from ten to twenty 
per cent of them will contain no return post- 
age, another ten per cent will be written in 
difficult longhand, and probably a third of 
them will not have the author’s name and 
address on the front page. Imagine your- 
self trying to keep straight such a mountain 
of writing! 

Then why not provide the editor with a 
bevy of filing clerks and stenographical help- 
ers? An excellent suggestion, and there are 
a few editorial offices this fortunate. But 
generally, in actual life, the circulation and 
advertising departments are shouting for the 
allotment of clerical help more vociferously 
than the editorial force is physically able to 
do, and the management is all too apt to 
re-echo that business is business. 

Remember, too, that an editor is generally 
working under stress of hurry and worry. 
There are mix-ups in “dummies” and tangles 
in proof, and no end of vexsome technicali- 
ties, plus the eternal rush to get to press 
on time. At all times there are the ultimate 
consumers—the readers—to be considered. 
And, fortunately or unfortunately, the read- 
er is a hard master; his whims are to be hu- 
mored and his requests honored. Work- 
days of from ten to fourteen hours are more 
general than exceptional in the run of edi- 
torial offices. 

Recently I heard the editor of one of our 
outstanding national weeklies declare: 

“T tell you, if I should ever finish a day’s 
work before ten at night my whole family 
would feel that a tradition had been 
smashed.” 

Then, there are the little things which are 
the epic counters. Few of the editorial of- 
fices which I have had the pleasure of see- 
ing are at all palatial or esthetic in atmos- 
phere. Too, long hours of bending over a 


desk at reading, penciling, and pasting are 
inclined to be hard on human digestions and 
dispositions. Which gives me another op- 
portunity to be trite and say that editors 
are human. Like all the rest of us they own 
sets of personal worries and doubts. As a 
class they are cultured and highly sensitive 
people and vulnerable somewhat to scratchy 
notes of condemnation the same as you 
would be. 

Recently I formed another acquaintance 
of which [ am proud—that of another old- 
line editor who has pretty largely shaped the 
destinies of a well-known household journal 
for a quarter of a century. He was sitting 
there at his desk reading a scathing letter of 
reproach from an irate contributor and emit- 
ting soft growls and picturesque profanity 
as he did it. 

“Speaking of misused writers,” he said, 
“T wish they could all spend a week watch- 
ing an editor at work. I wish they could re- 
member when they ask for free criticism that 
we are paid to read and select and that we 
are paid by the month and not by the hour. 

“Of course, there are mighty few editors 
in the game who don’t do more than they’re 
paid for. Nearly all of us write hundreds 
and hundreds of letters of criticism and en- 
couragement to beginning writers just be- 
cause we see—or think we see—something 
attractive about them. [I tell you, talk all 
you damned please about hard-boiled editors, 
you can’t name a profession in which men 
give away air-free more of their time and 
energy. 

“Tt’s not that editors mind doing this— 
it’s just the old game of riding a willing 
hoss too far. It’s no more than natural 
that we want to read stuff from new blood 
and let them in now and then. Honestly, 
every time a youngster at the writing game 
breaks into my copy list I feel a thrill—just 
as if he were my son, or something of that 
sort.” 


O doubt, editors are not immune to care- 

lessness, annoying oversights, and in 
rare cases, even to dishonesty. But when 
we feel that we have a bone to pick with 
our editor—if he has mislaid our manu- 
script or insulted our genius, let’s think the 
matter over after our first wrath has sub- 
sided, and then make our complaints cour- 
teously and pointedly. The chances are that 
the editor will respond in a manner becom- 
ing a gentleman, or a lady, if he happens 
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to be of that sex. And if he doesn’t, there 
is still ample time to “get hard” about it. 

For after all, writer and editor depend so 
heavily upon one another that neither one 


x 


can afford to be too much at outs with the 


other. 
And the moral of my story is: Be kind 


to the editor! It will pay you handsomely. 


Something for Nothing 


ANONYMOUS 


(The following article, published just as it came 
to us, doubtless will explain to the discerning 
reader why stories often come back from unappre- 
ciative publishers.) 


HALF to decline to assume how many ink 

slingers get something for nothing. I do 
not hear or observe any of them crowding the in- 
come tax list from over production, mostly for a 
surplus left over after paying postage. 

The writer very often trys to ascertain why a 
story came back. Do his best, not a single thing 
can he find the matter with his brain child. By 
comparing his returned article with the stories in 
the publication he submitted to he can not discern 
the reason. 

I sent a story out three times that should of 
stayed at any of the places it went to. I reserved 
all rights, except American first serial rights. 
Now every one of ’em Editors wanted that story. 


Just because they couldn’t get it lock, stock, bar- 


rel and ramrod for nearly nothing they wouldn’t 
buy. If they had of gotten it with no restrictions 
three rights would they sold after publishing the 
story first. A sufficient would of been realized 
from other publications to of reimbuised the pur- 
chaser, what he payed in the first place. In the 
long run he would of gotten more out of the story 
than he payed for it. 

Mr Editor did not half to take my story. It 
was good, best one he had. But there was a 
string attached to it, he couldn’t profitier off of 
me. On his desk was eight more stories, not so 
good, but they were minus any strings. The finan- 
cial side of it he looked at and took a story not 
so good. 

I want to say right here to all fellow writers, 
don’t you believe all this bunk you read about 
Editors and storys. Editor are a bunch of hard 


hearted, calculating men as any other kind. The 
dollars and cents their looking out for. 
easy some one else will grab their jobs. 

If all the writes would reserve their rights less 
of this reprint stuff would be resold, more markets 
would be created and every writer would stand a 
large chance of getting stuff across. 


If they’re 


Take humours publications. Their copy stuff 
ranges from half to two thirds reprint every issue. 
A writer sends out a batch of humor and it comes 
back. After he sells it to someother publication - 
he sees it later reprinted in the magazine he first 
sent it to. He dosen’t even get the honor of hav- 
ing manufactured it, let along any remuneration 
for second issuing. Had he reserved his rights 
a chance he had to resell it. 

When a writer wants a publication he has to 
purchase it at the publishers price. Why make 
him a present of material ? 

A lot of the big fellows have told, and handed 
out a bunch of advice. Very little did I ever 
profit by being told what a Editor wanted. If 
my story was in his requirements and suited, he 
hopped onto it like a turkey grabbing up a grass 
hopper. 

I often laugh when I see some fellow come out 
with a bunch counsel, what to send a Editor. 
What he requires. Nine times out of ten if the 
advice is followed the story will come back. My 
experience has very often been such. 

Often you read a story in a publication and 
wonder how in the world did the writer ever get 
shed of such a concoction. He had a name, most 
often, and that was what sold the story. His 
back ground was so out-of-way the Editor could 
not resist the temptation to take it. It was un- 
heard, new location background. 

After trying a publication a few times and not 
getting any satisfactory results I desist and take 
on a new publication. I have found Editors that 
did not want any of my contributions. Not di- 
rectly did they ever come out and say so, but in 
the courtises they extended in returning my 
material. Either the story was all marked up or 
the ends sheared off ragged, in some way it was 
deliberately mutilated. There’s a company that 
prints four magazines. From two of the publica- 
tions I get very courteous treatment. The other 
two publications they are nice, Yes, notable spite- 
ful towards my contributions. Just because I do 
not make them a present of a story, lock, stock, 
barrel and throw in the ramrod. 


Where Are the Big N ames 
of Tomorrow? | 


BY FREDERICK C, DAVIS 


“A U T H ORS,” 
Bob Davis of 
Munsey’s once 
wrote to me, “are 
being bred like 
shad roe.” 
“Something 
ought to be done,” 
said the managing 
editor of a nation- 
al monthly which 
I once helped edit, 
“to discourage the 
thousands of 
hopeful writers 
who deluge edi- 
torial offices with 
manuscript.” 

The managing editor’s view is extreme, of 
course. To discourage ambitious authors is 
almost impossible, anyway; and if such dis- 
couragement could be effected, what man is 
willing to risk his sleep o’ nights by discour- 
aging a writer who, God wot, might have be- 
come another Kipling? NotI, for one. But 
there is much food for thought in the man- 
aging editor’s inference. Young writers cer- 
tainly need to become acquainted with the 


FREDERICK C. DAVIS 


possibilities of the field wherein they work. . 


Too many of them go to work with more 
hope than insight, without knowing either 
their chances of success, or the degree of 
prosperity that they might attain. Too many 
of them know nothing of conditions in edi- 
torial offices. Many are too afire with the 
dream of getting a first story into print to 
spare thought about what will happen to 
them after ten years of getting stories into 
print. Too many dream of lofty fame to 
the exclusion of making a hard-headed sur- 
vey of the field before them. “Heights 
charm us,” is a proverb, “but paths that lead 
to them do not.” Backed by a somewhat 
extensive editorial and writer’s experience, I 
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want to point out that some of the paths to 
literary fame are blind alleys, and that some 
of them drop off into sheer space. 

Sinclair Lewis held an auction, figurative- 
ly, for “Mantrap,” and Collier’s won with a 
bid of $50,000. The Delineator paid $50,- 
000 for his “Arrowsmith.” Fanny Hurst 
won a prize of an equal amount for “Man- 
nequin.” Mary Roberts Rinehart has re- 
marked in print that if she had “The Cir- 
cular Staircase” for sale today she would 
exact at least $30,000 for it. The prints are 
full of such true stories, and they thrill the 
aspiring author from the bottom of his spine 
to its top. No wonder. I, too, thrill over 
them. But I know that for every author 
who achieves this success, thousands of 
others fall short. 


GUPPOSE, then, that we put aside for the 

time the subject of making the biggest 
earnings in the fiction field. Suppose we 
talk about making a more modest income. 
Suppose, to go the limit, we talk about writ- 
ing stories for the wood-pulp groups, as most 
of us do. And suppose we begin our dis- 
cussion with the comfortable assumption 
that you are an “arrived” author, that edit- 
ors welcome your manuscripts, and that you 
sell a good part of what you write. 

Let’s decide, first, what income we wish 
to make. We are writing stories for money, 
and income is paramount in importance. 
Suppose we decide that $5000 a year will do 
nicely for a time. We set about, then, com- 
puting how we may attain this income by 
writing for the wood-pulps. We get, say, 


_a flat rate of two cents a word for our stor- 


ies. In order to earn $100 a week, then, we 
must write 5000 salable words every week. 
Five thousand words a week is not a great 
deal of work: it is easy going. But if we 
sell only half of what we write, we must 
turn out 10,000 words a week in order to 
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make our income. Even this is easy. We 
try it—and soon we hit a little snag. 

To achieve our income, we find, we must 
write, NOW, approximately fifty short-stor- 
isa year. We find that getting four shorts 
amonth into magazines is rather a problem 
—and we simplify it by writing a book- 
length, or a novelette occasionally. But a 
booklength consumes two or three weeks of 
our time, and if that booklength fails to sell, 
it is time thrown away. But we’ve got to 
take a chance—and, fortune being with us, 
we succeed. 

For a time we are content with our $5000. 
But that income isn’t much these days. We 
yearn for more, especially since we know of 
others who make much more at writing. 
There is only one way to increase one’s in- 
come when writing for the wood-pulps, and 
that is to increase one’s output. If we want 
$10,000 a year, then, we must write twice as 
much. And that, dear writer, is not easy. 
The volume of material is a heavy load. To 
escape the hardship of so much work, we be- 
gin to think of the only solution: to sell 
each story for more money. 

But can we do this to wood-pulp editors ? 
In a few cases, yes; but in most we can’t. 
We can’t for the reason that “authors are 
being bred like shad roe” and competing ma- 
terial may be bought at a lower price. The 
magazine editor operates on a budget which 
he cannot exceed: if you demand four cents 
a word, and another writer chap expects two 
cents, and the difference between your stuff 
and his is not enough to merit the extra ex- 
penditure, the other chap gets the check and 
you get a regretful letter. Well, then, we'll 
sell to editors who can afford to write big 
checks. 


HERE is where the writer bumps into the 

ugliest problem of all. Almost every- 
one who has written over a long period for 
the adventure magazines knows the exasper- 
ation of repeated rejections at the hands of 
the glazed-paper editors. Again and again 
the writer tries to sell to the Post, the Amer- 
ican, and fails; and not understanding the 
reason, he begins to suspect that the editors 
are in cabal against him. To the true facts 
he is blind. The differences between the 
wood-pulp type of story and the glazed-pa- 
per type of story escape his dulled eyes. 
Simple as the differences are, scores Of am- 
bitious writers never grasp them or, realiz- 
ing them, fail to master them. 


Briefly, the differences are these: The 
typical wood-pulp story has little literary 
style. Its manner is quite distinctive to it- 
self. Polish is almost lacking. Action is the 


chief element. The stories never moralize, . 


and never comment on contemporary life. 

The characterization consists of a few bits 
of external description, and rarely goes 
deeper. The higher type of story is basical- 
ly the same as the lower: the plots of the 
two may be very similar. But the Post story, 
for instance, is highly polished. It is very 
carefully written. It contains no cliche, no 
faked reactions. It never gasps “My God!” 
or “Stick up your hands!” or says “With an 
enraged yell he shot.” It dares to make 
comments on religion and morals and big 
business and human beings in general. It 
moves in leisurely fashion and sometimes 
not at all; and it describes at length upon oc- 
casion. The two types of stories are so 
fundamentally different, yet so similar, that 


the transition from writing potboilers to 


“big” magazine stories sometimes proves im- 
possible for the writer. 

But suppose that we do it successfully. 
We have left behirid the wood-pulps for 
good and all, and now we are writing for 
the “big” magazines. We find that these 
stories consume much more time, energy and 
attention than the former kind. We can- 
not write so fast. We are forced, in fact, 
to spend two solid weeks on a story. Here 
again we have invested two weeks of time. 
If we sell the product we receive, at the be- 
ginning, about $300 per story. If we pro- 
duce twenty-five stories a year, say, for this 
amount, our income is $7500. When prices 
rise with our craftsmanship we receive $500 
a story, say, and if we sell often to the Post 
we may reach the price of $1000 a story. 
But where, in this comparatively small group 
of high-class magazines, can we place twen- 
ty-five manuscripts a year? With three ex- 
ceptions, the magazines are monthlies, and 
if we can manage to pop into some of them 
very frequently we find that the editors soon 
become overstocked with our material. 

We solve this new conundrum by writing 
longer pieces. We try three-part stories, 
and novel-length serials. We discover, then, 
that a long story for this class of magazine 
demands an amazing amount of thought and 
time. We put three to six months of work 
on a serial. And competition in the serial 
field of these magazines is with the very 
finest writers working today. If that story 
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fails to sell, three months of time are gone. 
If we write a novel, we find that six months 
or a year of work go into the book, and the 
risk is twice as great. Many writers put 
more than a full year, or even two, on the 
writing of a single book, and gamble that 
time in the market. 

We've learned by this time that the higher 
we rise in the literary scale the more diffi- 
cult the work becomes and the more risky 
is the income. 

Suppose, though, that we surmount this 
obstacie. We sell the serial for somewhere 
between $5000 and $10,000. This ought to 
satisfy us; but it doesn’t. We have no ob- 
jection to making the same amount of work 
bring us five times as much. How to do 
this? We have our hopes, our ever-living 
hopes, that our serial, in book form, will be 
a best seller. It may even be made into a 
movie, at a handsome price. Therefore we 
find a publisher for our book and wait. 

The average sale of a popular novel, pub- 
lishers’ statistics show, is about five thousand 
copies—and that is a very generous estimate. 
Publishers usually print an initial edition of 
fifteen hundred copies. Suppose, though, 
that our book sells five thousand, the aver- 
age. Ten per cent of two dollars is twenty 
cents, and five thousand times twenty cents 
is a thousand dollars. Hum! Not so much. 


WE try again, writing another serial, and 

this time we work harder. By so do- 
ing we move definitely toward success as an 
author. 

Allow me the parenthetical question: what 
is the difference between an unsuccessful 
writer and a successful one? Why do some 
books get to the bookstores and no farther, 
while others sell by the hundred thousands ? 
Why are so many books to be found in sec- 
ond-hand shops, forgotten, obscure, and 
profitless, while a few others reap big 
money? I offer a very simple and I think 
a correct answer: the secret, if you wish, 
of literary success—you get it free with the 
rest of this magazine! The great secret is 
simply this: the prosperous writers kept on 
writing. Joseph Hergesheimer would not 
now be pulling down big money if he had 
stopped after the middling success of “The 
Lay Anthony,” his first book. Sinclair 
Lewis had to write many stories for the 
Post, and two books that you never have 
heard of, before he wrote “Main Street.” 
Edna Ferber would never have written “So 


Big” and “Show Boat” if she hadn’t written 
the stories she wrote before them! The lit. 
erary failures quit; the successes keep on, 
So by writing our second novel, we make 
our big success. It sells as a serial, but as 
a book it again flivvers. 

Ah, then, we are discouraged, but still we 
try again. Sinclair Lewis, as before men- 
tioned, wrote two books before he wrote 
his first great success. An author usually 
gets about two books out of his system be- 
fore he writes his best seller. Sylvia 
Thompson wrote two unknown novels be- 
fore she did “The Hounds of Spring,” for 
instance, and so on. We then turn out our 
third novel—and, praise Jehovah, it at once 
leaps into the rank of the season’s best 
sellers. We find that it sells, let us say, six- 
ty thousand copies, and at ten per cent that 
nets us twelve thousand dollars. On the 
strength of that we sell our next serial for 
double our former price. 

“Ah, hah!” we say. “Now I’m making 
thirty thousand dollars a year.” 

And so we are—for one year. If we are 
wise, we provide for the drop in income that 
certainly awaits us; if we are not wise, we 
live up to the edge of our present income. 
We buy a new home and a Packard and 
take a long vacation. Now we’re sitting 
pretty. 

Let me tell you about Blank. Some years 
ago he wrote his best seller, after a long 
apprenticeship. He sold the film rights for 
twenty-five thousand. Last week a friend 
of mine sent him a bill for $50 for profes- 
sional services and received a note in reply 
that Blank frankly cannot pay. His wife is 
said to be selling washing machines on a 
commission while he labors to repeat his 
best-seller performance. And again: there 
is a famous author, who recently staged a 
come-back, who filled a great hole in his in- 
come by writing advertisements for a south- 
ern land boom. Another author—no one is 
more famous or has been more successful 
than he—according to reports—was forced 


to sell his Westchester estate and_for a time - 


was making his bread and butter by writing 
advertisements for a popular commodity. 


There is another writer, less auspicious but 


markedly successful, who is now reading 
manuscripts for a magazine to which he for- 
merly sold stories at high prices. Even when 
we have reached the heights we are in peril! 

Ah, then, but let’s be more optimistic. 
There are writers—you know a full dozen 
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of them—who continue year after year to 
pull down the biggest money in the game. 
Perhaps, if you are canny, you can become 
one of these. 

The process of evolution is working sure- 
ly in the field of literature, and perhaps it 
may be preparing you for the richest prize 
of all. Look about you. See The Saturday 
Evening Post. Note its “regulars’”—Ben 
Ames Williams, Richard Connell, Clarence 
Budington Kelland, Thomas McMorrow, Jo- 
seph Hergesheimer. In five years, ten, if 
these gentlemen will permit me the morbid 
thought, they perhaps will be transcribing 
scrolls in Heaven. Will you take one of 
their places? W. L. George and Joseph 
Conrad have given up their places, and those 
places must be filled: so, too, must the 
spaces of others who contribute largely 
today. 

Look again around you. A few years ago 
you were seeing certain names in the mag- 
azines more frequently than you do now. 
There is A, a writer of a certain quaint type 
of stories, who is heard from infrequently 
now. There is B, whose name was constant- 


x 


ly in print, and who sold every word of a 
flood-like output; today his name shines in- 
termittently. And there are others. 

New writers must take the places of the 
“regulars,” the top-notchers, the best-sell- 
ers of today, because tomorrow they will 
not be. Hundreds of thousands of young 
writers are bidding for the highest places, 
and the competition is keen. The prizes 
will be won by a canny few—a very few, 
and a very canny few. The successful ones 
will unite hope with a keen observation, and 
industry. 


HE “big names” of tomorrow are this 
minute surveying their field. They are 
shrewdly judging the chances of their suc- 
cess, estimating the possibilities of their tal- 
ents, and providing for the future as a hard- 
headed business man provides for his future. 
And, most noteworthy of all, the “big 
names” of tomorrow are busily writing 
today. 
And somewhere in what I’ve written, I 
dare to think, is a suggestion of the secret 
of why they will succeed. 


Tabloid Reviews 


(These books can be supplied by The Author & 
Journalist at publishers’ prices, plus postage 
charge of 15 cents.) 

* 


Marcu’s THESAURUS DicTIONARY. Prepared un- 
der supervision of Francis Andrew March, 
LL.D., L.H.D., DC.L., Litt.D. Historical Pub- 
lishing Co., Philadelphia. 1462 pages, bound in 
buckram. $9.00. 


“Where can I find words to express action?” 
the writer asks, and his question is answered terse- 
ly in this issue by Arthur Hawthorne Carhart by 
the reply, “Oh, buy a thesaurus.” 

For the writer who wants to equip his workshop 
with a real thesaurus, the new edition of March’s 
Thesaurus Dictionary can be recommended without 
reservation. The convenience and usefulness of 
this volume can hardly be described. It must be 
seen and used a while to be fully appreciated. 

It is a complete dictionary, covering the whole 
living language. It supplies the word that is for- 
gotten, or not known, to express the exact shade 
of meaning desired, by a method of grouping 
words, phrases, and idioms by associations of ideas. 
A distinctive advantage of Dr. March’s work is 
that the associated words in the reference groups 
are carefully defined, so that the reader in search- 


ing for a word to express a particular shade of 
meaning can readily select the word sought. It is 
obvious that the proper word can be found more 
readily when the definitions follow the associated 
words in each group. In a great majority of 
cases Dr. March’s short, concise definitions will 
enable the reader to select the right word, without 
reference to a regular dictionary. 

The right word to express the desired shade 
of meaning is of daily, hourly importance to the 
writer. This monumental work will help mate- 
rially to insure it. 


Make ’EM Laucu. A. Jack Pansy, 296 Broad- 
way, New York. $2.00. 

This is not a book, but a course of ten lessons 
in wit and humor. It would seem to be well worth 
the money to any one who desires to cultivate a 
knack of humor-writing or talking entertainingly. 
The lessons are very entertainingly presented. 


How to BecoME AN ApDVERTISING Man. By Nor- 
man Lewis. The Ronald Press Co. $2.50. 
Closely allied to the field of authorship is the 

preparation of advertising campaigns and copy. 

This volume is a practical textbook which can 

be studied to advantage both by the novice and 

the experienced advertising man. 
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Trade Paper Marketing Conditions 
Are Changing 


BY ERNEST A. DENCH 


President National Asscciation of Business Writers 


NO, syndicating 
isn’t what it used 
_to be. As recent- 
ly as five years 
ago could 
syndicate a gen- 
eral retail busi- 
ness methods 
story and count 
on a gross return 
of from $50 to 
$100 for the 1500 
words or so in- 
volved in the tell- 
ing. Such a story 
was highly con- 
centrated to make 
the grade, and described business-building 
methods applicable to a number of trades. 
We always gave such stories a great deal of 
preliminary preparation, weeding out the so- 
so ideas and retaining the cream. Perhaps 
we would start out with 10,000 words of 
data and finally condense it to 1500-1800 
words. Our policy was to prepare a list 
of subjects from six to twelve months in 
advance, figuring on a single monthly re- 
lease, which from 12 to 24 non-competing 
trade papers could absorb without overpro- 
duction on our part. 


Our “best sellers” were articles on slo- 
gans, store anniversaries, Spring and Fall 
community openings, Christmas _ selling 
stunts, unusual ways of staging sales, unique 
window displays. 

It was our custom to offer them to one 
paper in each non-competing trade, at an 
average of $5 per sale. We even went so 
far as to have the stories multigraphed. 


ERNEST A. DENCH 


Gradually market conditions have changed 
and it is now two years since we last re- 
leased a widely syndicated offering. This 
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sold to seven publications, none of them 
leaders in their respective fields. When- 
ever we now have a general retailing story 
of general interest we work it up for one 
of the front-rank publications, and get from 
$25 to $75 for it, according to length and 
subject. 

The “wide-open” syndicating days are 
over. Only the smaller papers are recep- 
tive to a syndicated offering, and you are 
lucky to clear from $15 to $20 on it, after 
a tremendous amount of time, effort and 
expense in marketing. 

The present editorial demand is for the 
exclusive story applying specifically to the 
trade for which it is intended. There is no 
use, for instance, tackling a furniture-store 
time-payment subject and then offering it 
to a jewelry or clothing paper. A furniture 
paper is its logical market. You could, with 
deft changes, show how a clothier might 
adapt the furniture instalment plan to his 
business, but it would be difficult. For one 
thing, a clothier has to get more money 
down and collect his payments in larger 
sums over a limited period. If he doesn't 
do this, and his client renigs’ on the pay- 
ments, he will have a worthless suit of 
clothes on his hands. The furniture retail- 
er, on the other hand, can take back his 
furniture a year or so later and it will still 
be worth the second-hand price. That’s 
one difference in merchandising tendencies. 


WHERE the serial rights we dispose of 

with the article permit, we occasion- 
ally adapt a piece of data for another trade, 
but we are not especially enthusiastic about 
the plan since the adaptation process takes 
longer than writing a brand new story—an 
frequently strikes a false note. Sometimes 
we use the adapted incident to strengthen 
the story introduction, touching upon a point 
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which the reviewed displays bring out. 
More and more we incorporate such facts in 
semi-fiction form, which frees us from the 
necessity of mentioning actual names and 
addresses. At any rate, our one aim is to 
produce a stronger story, and the more fact 
stuff we can compress into it, the better 
the result. You will find precious few 
Dench stories which ramble on and on with- 
out each point being backed up with a con- 
crete example. 

There are two ways to lengthen a story: 
One is by the padding route; the other is 
by increasing the number of ideas or facts. 
The latter plan seldom brings forth an edi- 
torial complaint. For years few of our stor- 
ies exceeded 1500 to 1800 words; many ran 
between 1000 and 1200 words. Today many 
of our offerings total 2000 or 2500 words, 
while a limited number hit the 3000 to 3500 
mark. That we must be on the right track 
is evidenced by the fact that most of our 
stories are charged on the basis of manu- 
script length at higher than the usual rate 
paid by the papers in question. The pro- 
tests are comparatively negligible, proving 
that it is the substance you put into the story. 
that counts, not the wordage. 

Frills and facts should not be confused. 
True, a certain amount of literary polish is 
demanded by the front-liners, but there is 
no use sandwiching 200 words of facts in 
between a thousand words of fancy dress- 
ing. This happens time and again in de- 
scribing a window display. The writer will 
handle it as though he were writing an es- 
say about a famous painting, but the re- 
tailer doesn’t care a nickel about art unless 
it is going to move more goods from his 
shelves. Instead of playing up the artistic 
angles, if the writer had described the high- 
lights of the window—especially the mer- 
chandise presentation—and had then burned 
up his word voltage by telling how much the 
trim cost to install, how the different effects 
were produced, and what sales were at- 
tributed, the merchandising story back of it 
—a thousand words would not be too many. 

No window display is worth more than 
500 words of mere detail (200 to 400 words 
is a better quota), unless it also incorpor- 
ates the story of a window display campaign 
or a-special merchandising event, such as a 
series of June Bride trims. 


. ABOVE all, give the name and address of 
the store. 


“A merchant in an Illinois 


town did this or that” is a too obvious fake. 
An established writer, in handling facts 
which have been given to him in confidence, 
may with good cause conceal names and 
places, but the editor has sufficient confi- 
dence in him to know that there is either 
partial or whole truth in the facts he pre- 
sents, and if only partially true, he has the 
faculty, through long experience, of dress- 
ing them up acceptably from an editorial 
standpoint. The beginner is limited; he is 
not well known to editors; he usually lacks 
intimate contact with the trades of which he 
writes, so when he theorizes, he is far from 
practical. The experienced writer has mas- 
tered the knack of making theories read like 
facts—and they are facts to a more or less 
extent, since they are substantially founded 
on a deep knowledge of retailing conditions. 

In locating local merchandising stories, 
pick those with live issues, national in scope, 
if for a national trade journal. Recently we 
received an account of a Southern store 
boosting the cotton planter in an aggressive 
manner, and, incidentally, the store’s cotton 
goods. Overproduction of cotton may be a 
live issue in the South, but other sections 
of the country are not all het up about it. 
In the Middle West last year there was a 
glut of corn and we had accounts by the 
score of what stores were doing to move 
corn products. These are real live issues in 
the affected territories, but nowhere else; at 
least, not to the same extent. 

If, for instance, your local merchants have 
found a satisfactory solution to the congest- 
ed parking problem, that is country-wide 
“meat.” If, too, the women’s wear stores 
have agreed to cut out sales of Spring mer- 
chandise until after Easter, you have anoth- 
er story without geographical limits. Third- 
ly, if a shoe dealer is using the telephone to 
sell three pair of hosiery at a slight reduc- 
tion, to offset the efforts of “bellringers” 
(door-to-door canvassers employed by di- 
rect selling concerns), it is of wide interest. 

Next in line are what may be termed the 
“dead issue” subjects. These are on the 
taboo list of the majority of the trade jour- 
nals. Guessing contests, for example. Nine 
times out of ten, these violate the postal lot- 
tery rules, even though but slightly, or they 
conflict with the lottery laws of other States. 
No editor is going to risk having his second- 
class mailing privileges taken away from 
him or an issue barred from the mails. The 
offer of premiums, trading stamps, coupons 
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etc., with merchandise are practices not 
kindly regarded by editors. Occasionally 
such a story can be sold, but it is a big risk. 

Anniversary sales are overdone and every 
editor gets more of these stories than he can 
find room for. Watch your step with every 
kind of a sale, no matter how legitimate. 
Both the leading trade papers and the trade 
associations are frowning upon them. 

As ‘for cut-rating, well, the trade papers 
are full of it and most of them firm op- 
ponents. You can imagine the “hearty” re- 
ception accorded any stories favoring price- 
slashing. 


HE outstanding present-day policy of. 

the trade press is to advocate clean-cut 
merchandising methods devoid of artificial 
stimulants. Better display, more truthful 
advertising, skilful buying, more frequent 
turnovers of stock, the training of sales 
people to know wares from A to Z, im- 
proved service to customers, are the recom- 
mendations passed along to the progressive 
retailer who is in business for keeps. Any 
subjects bearing on such problems will 
therefore prove marketable ones to the 
writer. 


PORTRAITS OF AUTHORS WHO CALL UPON ME 


BY HAROLD HERSEY 
Supervising Editor, Macfadden Publications 


II—Tue “Hicusrow” Autnor Wuo Wants to Do “Hack Sturr” to Pay 
His Boarp 


ND then there is the ripe fruit that drops 

into my office from the Tree of Knowl- 
edge, informing me languidly that his essays, or 
deeper-breathing efforts in the higher realms of art 
are appearing in the “Hifflesquibble Review.” “I 
think I will write some of this cheap stuff for 
your magazines,” he drawls. “What do you pay? 
I have heard tell of your paying as high as five 
cents a word. Of course I shall expect your 
highest rate. You see, the literary reviews pay so 
little. I must live.” 

“Why?” I ask innocently, but it passes right 
over his lofty brow where Pegasus is stabled, or 
hogtied, or what have you? He rambles on: “I 
rather imagine it is only a trick writing for your 
pulp-paper magazines. This tawdry blood-and- 
thunder stuff is such twaddle, don’t you know?” 

I menton casually that almost without excep- 
tion every “serious” writer of today with the ex- 
ception of faddists like Sherwood Anderson, has 
made his first appearance in pulp-paper maga- 
zines: Sinclair Lewis, Theodore Dreiser, Edna St. 
Vincent Millay, Achmed Abdullah, Robert W. 
Sneddon, etc., etc. Theodore Dreiser served many 
months as an editor for Street and Smith. 

He of the higher learning listens in a bored 
manner. No doubt he has figured he must at least 
appear polite; that he must hearken to my drip 
and drivel—he is exquisite as an amateur salesman. 
So I get rid of him quickly down chute six by 
telling him to send his first story as soon as he 
has finished it. He does! He seldom tries again. 
The complete arrogance of the fellow is shown by 


his manuscript. It is poorly typed, badly punc- 
tuated. It lacks in logic, in point, in characteriza- 
tion, in human feeling, in everything. 

The sad part is that the “highbrow” is really 
not a writer at all. He reads the classics, then 
the moderns. He lives in a world of imagination 
created by real men. But he is never able to re- 
create his own world. And that is why all the 
“Hifflesquibble Reviews” are so much trash. 
When this age is judged, some of these will rate 
very low as original sources of the short story, the 
novel and the poem. The historians of tomorrow 
will find it necessary to read such magazines as 
Aimslees, Munsey, Pictorial Review, and yes, 
Snappy Stories. (Look through the early files 
when W. M. Clayton was discovering such writ- 
ers as Sneddon, Abdullah, Kahler, Octavus Roy 
Cohen and many others.) 

My friend, the literary fruit, would not believe 
or understand all this. To him the dressing on 
a pudding is the important element. Bless his 
childish heart, he does not know that the real 
story appears in the magazine that buys it regard- 
less of caste or creed or station in life. He does 
not know that the professional writer is the only 
one who writes well. He is unaware that Poe, 


Whitman, France, Conrad, and Wilde were all 


professional writers. He does not know that the 
men who write for the pulp-paper magazines are 
sheer artists, doing the work they love best and 
with the enthusiasm of minor gods. He does not 
know these and many other things, and his lack 
of knowledge will never injure him. 
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Farm Paper Policies and 
Preferences 


BY A. WILKINSON WATKINS 


HE most recent issue of White’s Farm 
Paper Directory lists 292 farm papers 
in the United States. Probably 70 
per cent of them would not pay a cent for 
anything that the average writer had to 
offer. Perhaps another 20 per cent would 
pay for suitable material at low rates. That 
leaves about 30 papers, not more than three 
or four of which ever pay over a cent a 
word. 
That isn’t very promising, but it is just as 


well to know the truth of the situation. - 


The fact is that all farm papers get, and 
many of them use, far too much “free 
stuff” to make it worth while to spend much 
for contributions. The United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the state depart- 
ments, the agricultural colleges, and other 
agencies interested in educating and propa- 
ganding the farmer send out great quantities 
of material gratis to all farm papers, and a 
surprising percentage of it, properly worked 
over in the editorial offices, is “good stuff.” 

Those few that do pay well are hard mar- 
kets for the free-lance writer. The two 
conspicuous examples, The Country Gentle- 
man and Farm and Fireside, have regular 
contributors on various phases of farm work 
and life. A cursory examination of The 
Country Gentleman, for instance, shows the 
special articles on crops, soils, livestock, 
dairying, fruits, poultry, etc., written by 
Hinky-Dink, who is professor of so-and-so 
at such-and-such college; or he is a secre- 
tary of a national farm organization, or a 
county agent leader, or a well-known expert 
on farm marketing, or an official in the De- 
partment of Agriculture. In short, he oc- 
cupies some sort of a position that is a guar- 
antee to the editor that he knows what he 
is talking about. 

Farm and Fireside, however, has a type 
of article not found in The Country Gentle- 
man, and perhaps a little more within reach 


of the average writer if he happens to live 
in a farming community. It is the so-called 
“practical” article that is not exactly prac- 
tical. Find a farmer that has made money 
in some unusual way—such as turning his 
hogs into sausage right on the farm and 
building up a retail trade—get him to tell 
the story and then write it as told to you, 
take a picture of him in his working clothes ; 
and you have something that may appeal to 
Farm and Fireside. 


A GREAT many farm papers run to 

really “practical” stuff. To most of 
them there is no better copy than a story 
telling how Farmer Jones discovered a new 
way to hitch a horse, or fix a plow, or to 
do some other little thing common to farm 
work, better than it is usually done. In this 
respect they are no different than any other 
kind of a trade paper. But the average 
writer can’t get that kind of a story unless 
he is out where he comes into direct con- 
tact with the farmer. 

Very few of them care anything about 
articles of an “editorial” nature. Heaven 
knows most of them are sadly short on well- 
written editorial matter, but it does not 
loom large enough in their scheme of things 
to inspire them to pay for it. Those that 
do care for it have most of it supplied by 
members of their own staff. 

In this connection, those writers who are 
brave enough to try to place articles of this 
kind with farm papers should remember one 
thing: almost all of them have some sort of 
a policy, and the writer should make himself 
acquainted with it. [Editorial independence 
is not a particularly striking characteristic 
of the farm press,. but most of the larger 
publications realize the value of an appear- 
ance of independence. Therefore, quite 
often a farm paper will pick on some promi- 
nent head and swat it continually and 
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monotonously. Several of them, for in- 
stance, make a practice of lambasting the 
railroads, but will never have a word of 
criticism for anybody else. They take the 
position that they can’t attack every abuse— 
they need advertising just as much as any 
other class of publication—so they pick out 
one or two and harp on them. 

For this reason, and for others, the writer 
who expects to submit manuscripts to a 
farm paper will find it necessary to study 
that paper. There is a great difference as 
to type of material used, length and style 
of treatment. Further, very few farm 
papers have a national circulation—they are 
local or territorial, and what is of interest 
to the dairy farmer in New York state does 
not touch the problems of the cattleman of 
Texas. Incidentally, marketing problems 
are engaging the attention of farmers and 
farm papers to an increasing extent, and 
they constitute a wide field. 

Papers devoted exclusively to livestock 
offer a limited market for the free-lance 
who can really write about livestock intel- 
ligently. Practically all of the principal 
breeds of cattle, and some of the other kinds 
of livestock, support papers devoted to the 
interests of the respective breed organiza- 
tions. So far as I know, just two of them 
pay for contributions from outsiders. The 
Holstein-Friesian World, Syracuse, N. Y.., 
pays for contributed stuff occasionally. The 
Jersey. Bulletin, Indianapolis, pays around 
half a cent a word and up on acceptance for 
good material of a news, practical or scien- 
tific nature relating to Jersey cattle, and has 
been known to buy very short stories in 
which plot is not so necessary as the glorifi- 
cation of the Jersey cow. 


x 


The Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, is per- 
haps the leading all-around livestock paper 
of the country, and while most of its con- 
tents is staff-written, it occasionally buys 
material from outsiders—but the contributor 
must know his stuff—the breeding, feeding, 
care, selling or showing of livestock. 


The would-be contributor to the farm 
press must know the phase of agriculture 
that he undertakes to write about. That is 
essential in all cases and applies to every- 
body, except the fiction writer. 


Farm papers use quite a little fiction, but 
it is practically all paid for at compara- 
tively low rates, with the exception of that 
in two or three national publications. Most 
farm papers like serials of an adventurous 
type, but not of the kind that the all-fiction 
magazines use. It should be full of action, 
a continuous change of scenery. A farm 
paper of large circulation with whose editor 
I was acquainted experimented with serials 
over a period of years and found that the 
kind that had “something doing” in every 
paragraph held the greatest appeal. Even 
a Sherlock Holmes story, run serially, did 
not get the response that did a less skillfully 
constructed story with more physical exer 
tion and less “psychology.” 


Above everything else, never submit a 
story to a farm paper that in any way runs 
counter to the established code of morals— 
or, rather, that code that was established 
when Victoria was queen. It must violate 
none of the conventions, particularly as they 
relate to sex. The farm-paper editor may 
be all wrong about it, but you can’t con- 
vince him that this “modern” stuff will get 
by with the rural population. 


LEGACY TO MY SON 


By New Wayne NortHey 


WHEN Father Time with reckless swing cuts short my busy pen— 
When that Call comes and I pass on to the City of Silent Men, 
I'll leave no large estate for you, no pull, no fertile land, 
No stocks, no bonds, no pot of gold—I have no cash on hand. 
I’ll have a thousand stories out, when the parson makes oration, 
Some verse and like acceptances that will pay on publication. 
L’envot 
To you I give all checks received until your course is run, 
And after that I ask that they go to your youngest son. 
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How to Write a Short-Story 


(25 Pointers From Common Experience) 


BY A. GERARD MACAULAY 


1. Carefully arrange all materials of the writ- 
ing craft—stack of paper, erasers, etc.—beside type- 
writer. Adjust clean white sheet of paper in roll- 
er. Get comfortably seated. Now you may begin. 

2. Having previously decided on title of your 
story, type it neatly in exact center of sheet, a 
few inches from top, as: 


THE MOUNTAINEER’S CURSE. 


3. Two or three spaces below title type a fancy 
design, something like this: 
——o000000———— 


4. You are now ready to begin your story. Start 
snappily, as: 
““T wouldn’t marry you, Dave Hawkins, if you 
were the last man in the world.’ 
“Dave’s homely, honest face saddened at 
these cruel words from the girl he loved more 
than life itself.” 


5. Pause and think what to write next. 
6. Get up peevishly and turn off water someone 
left dripping in kitchen sink. 


7. Allow attention to wander. Notice late mag- 
azine on window sill. Reach for magazine and 
open idly. 

8. Begin to read interesting appearing story. 


9. Half an hour later realize suddenly you are 
—or were—writing story yourself that was going 
to make you famous the hour it was published. 


10. Cast magazine from you in sudden renewal 
of ambition. Grimly resolve to finish your story 
even should the house burn down over your head. 


11. Read over what you have already written. 
(See No.4.) 

12. Begin again to write. Describe heroine of 
Story: 

“Elsie Eclair was a sweet young girl of per- 
haps seventeen summers. Slim, willowy, starry- 
eyed, her hair was the color of—” 

13. Resist impulse to write “burnished gold.” 
Consider which Elsie will be, blond or brunette. 
Decide on brunette and continue: 

“—her hair was the color of a raven’s wing.” 


14. Read over what you have already written. 
(See Nos. 4, 12, 13.) 

15. Stop and think what comes next. © 

16. Observe that first six keys, second line from 
top, on typewriter, spell QWERTY. 

17. Study rest of keys closely, and register dis- 
appointment at not discovering other combinations 
that spell anything. 

18. Pull yourself together by sheer force of 
will, gritting your teeth in another determined ef- 
fort to write your great story. 

19. Watch bug crawl up wall to ceiling. 

20. Emit deep sigh and begin writing again, 
listlessly : 

“Elsie’s father was the town drunkard—” 

21. Suddenly abandon Elsie and her drunken 
father and begin writing your own name and ad- 
dress over and over again, seeing how fast you 
can do it each time: 

Oswald F. Jones, 1246 So. First St., Oswego, 
N. Y. 

Oswald Felix Jones, 1246 So. First St., Os- 
wego, N. Y. 

Mr. O. F. Jones, 1246 So. First St., Oswego, 
New York. 

O. Felix Jones, 1246 So. First St., Oswego, 
NN, 3. 

Oswald Felix Jones, Esq., 1246 So. First St., 
Oswego, N. Y. 

22. . Write name of girl you are secretly in love 
with: 

Mary Smith, Mary Hatfield Smith, Mary Hat- 
field Smith, 16 Terrace Road, Oswego, New 
York, Mary, Mary, Mary. 

23. Try writing her name in combination with 
yours. This is very fascinating because prophetic : 

Mary Jones, Mary Smith Jones, Mary Hat- 
field Smith Jones, Mrs. Mary Jones, Mrs. Mary 
Smith Jones, Mrs. Oswald F. Jones, Mrs. Os- 
wald Smith-Jones, Mrs. O. Felix Smith Jones. 
24. Look at watch. Express astonishment at 

finding it noontime. 

25. Wonder what they'll have for lunch. Re- 
place cover on typewriter and decide to finish 
story tomorrow. 
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BA 
LITERARY MARKET TIPS 
BA 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


te tet ete te tert ete 


Every effort is made to insure the accuracy of information published in this department. In the great 
majority of instances, statements of editorial needs, rates, and methods of payment are obtained from the 
editors themselves. When readers experience treatment counter to the published statements, they will confer 
a favor by reporting the facts, so that correction can be made if the circumstances warrant it. The Quarterly 
Handy Market List, published in the March, June, September, and December issues, summarizes all of the 
information at hand concerning magazine needs and methods of payment. The Handy Market List is being con- 
stantly revised and brought up to date. Supplementing this, a Handy Market List of Book Publishers is in- 
corporated in the November issue each year, and a Handy Market List of Syndicates in the January issue. 


Delineator, Butterick Building, New York, is 
now edited by Oscar Graeve, who recently re- 
signed the reigns of Everybody's to William Cor- 
coran. Mr. Graeve sends this pleasant announce- 
ment: ‘Will you say somewhere in your columns 
that Delineator no longer desires, requires, nor de- 
serves the statement with which you damn us in 
your Manuscript and Art Market Directory. This 
statement, as—alas!—almost everyone knows, is 
‘Closed market.’ Delineator is now seeking mate- 
rial, and especially short-stories, from new writers 
as well as old, fresh talent as well as seasoned, un- 
known as well as known. What we particularly 
want are stories of 5000 words or so that are gen- 
uine reflections of present-day American life, dra- 
matic, rather emotional, and very human.” 


Doubleday, Page & Company and the George 
H. Doran Company, two of the leading publishing 
houses of the country, have combined to form a 
new firm under the name of Doubleday, Doran & 
Company. The two houses will continue as sepa- 
rate institutions until January Ist, the combina- 
tion being in effect after that date. The executive, 
editorial, and manufacturing offices will be at 
Garden City, N. Y., the present Doubleday, Page 
& Company headquarters. New York executive 
and editorial offices will be maintained at the 
present Doran headquarters, 244 Madison Avenue. 
The directors of the corporation will be F. N. 
Doubleday and George H. Doran, respective heads 
of the two firms. 


New Age Illustrated, Graybar Building, New 
York, has succeeded Success Magazine. W. R. 
Robinson of the staff, writes: “The character of 
the editorial contents will remain much the same, 
except that it will probably be illustrated more 
liberally.” 


Mystery Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New 
York, “will pay 2 cents a word and up on accept- 
ance for first American serial rights to acceptable 
fiction,” writes Clinton A. Faudre, editor. “It is 
now in the market for short-stories and for novel- 
ettes up to 25,000 words in length. Decision with- 
in one week. Western mystery stories and psychic 
stories are especially needed.” 
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Tales of Magic and Mystery, 931 Drexel Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, is a new magazine which is 
scheduled by the publishers to make its appearance 
on the newsstands about November 1. Walter B. 
Gibson, managing editor, writes that it “is in the 
market for short-stories of from 1000 to 3500 
words touching upon the strange, the bizarre and 
the unusual, ghost stories, horror stories, etc. It 
will also use articles on magic and miracles of the 
past and present, as well as spirits, spiritism, etc. 
One of the regular features will be a department 
on ‘Strange Personalities,’ and we would like to 
receive brief articles of some 200 to 300 words on 
such people, living or dead. If a photograph or 
drawing, showing only the head, of such person 
can be supplied, so much the better. Payment 
of from ¥% to 1 cent per word will be made on 
acceptance.” 


The Natureopathic Publishing Company, 448 
Main Street, Hartford, Conn., publisher of The 
Scientific Natureopath, writes: “We are now mak- 
ing a complete revision of this publication, which 
for the past fifteen years has been specializing on 
health stories. We are breaking the entire maga- 
zine into one of more modern type, with possibly 
one fiction story each month. We should like to 
get in touch with authors who have some knowl- 
edge of health topics and who can write for us. 
We are not interested in anything except subjects 
relating to health secured through natural methods. 
We will pay from % cent to 2 cents a word at the 
maximum.” The letter is signed by M. H. Ham- 
mer, and does not state whether material is paid 
for on acceptance or on publication. 

America’s Humor, now published monthly at 49 
W. Forty-fifth Street, New York, is edited by 
George Mitchell. Mr. Mitchell states: ‘Rates of 
payment are the same as previously quoted, except 
for drawings, which vary according to merit.” 
The magazine was previously listed as paying 1 
cent a word for humorous short-stories; $1 each 
for epigrams, jokes, and skits, and 25 cents a line 
for verse, on publication. 

Burton’s Follies has moved from 109 W. Forty- 
ninth Street, to 1841 Broadway, New York. 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST’S ANNUAL 


| Handy Market List of Book Publishers 


NovEMBER, 1927 


The following directory of the book publishers of America is as complete and up-to-date as it can be made 


by the most painstaking and exhaustive effort. 


It provides for authors an authoritative list of book publishers, 


their correct addresses, and such other important information as the types of books published, the approximate 
number of volumes issued per year, preferred length limits for manuscripts, methods of remuneration for au- 
thors, and the name of editor or officer in charge of buying manuscripts, as far as the publishers were willing 


to furnish this data. 


When there is no statement as to terms of remuneration—by royalties, outright pur- 


chase, or whether author is expected to defray the expense of publication in whole or part—it should be 


understood that the publishers did not furnish this information. 
in all probability do not ordinarily consider submitted material. 


Publishers furnishing incomplete information 
Several definitely closed markets are in- 


cluded in the directory, as knowledge of their unwillingness to consider manuscripts may save writers time and 
effort. The majority of publishers listed will release supplementary rights (serial, dramatic, motion-picture) 


to the author, but this is nearly always a matter of special negotiation. 


It is suggested that readers, preserve 


this issue, and make corrections, as changes in the publishing field are noted im the Literary Market Tips de- 


partment from month to month. 


If this plan is followed, the directory will be constantly up-to- outs, and 


need not be discarded until a revised directory is published, as planned, a year‘ hence. 


ABINGDON PRESS, 150 5th Ave., New York. (30 
vols. yearly.) World problems, sermons, music. 
music. 

ADAMS (R. G.) & CO., 1836 N. High St., Colum- 
bus, O. Educational books. Royalties. F. C. Long. 

ALLYN & BACON, 50 Beacon St., Boston. (25 
vols. yearly.) Textbooks for high schools and 
junior high schools. Royalties. Paul V. Bacon. 

ALPHA HOUSE, INC., 303 5th Ave., New York. (2 
vols. yearly.) History, education, religion. Royal- 
ties. T. F. Cosgrove. 

ALTEMUS (HENRY) COMPANY, 1326 Vine St., 
Philadelphia. Novels (80,000)—mystery with 
American settings. Juvenile fiction, 3 to 6 and 10 
to 15 years; no fairy tales. Outright purchase or 
royalties. Howard E. Altemus. 

AMBROSE (ADEIAIDE), INC., 730 5th Ave., New 
York. Novels (60,000 to 80,000)—literary quality, 
popular appeal, love, romance, realism, detec- 
tive. Juvenile fiction, ages 12 to 16. Snappy or 
philosophical non-fiction—travel, philosophy, in- 
spirational. Royalties or outright purchase. 

AMBROSE (F. M.) COMPANY, 14 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton. (3 to 5 vols. yearly.) School textbooks. Roy- 
alties. 

AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
1701 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. Juvenile fiction 
(50,000) for very young children up to 14 years. 
Royalties, outright purchase. Daniel G. Stevens. 

AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York. (25 vols. yearly.) Textbooks. G. W. 
Benton. 

AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLISHING CO., 
428 Newbury St., Boston. (Limited market.) 
Technical and educational books in photography, 
reproduction processes, art. Outright purchase; 
rarely at author’s expense. 

AMERICAN SPORTS PUBLISHING CO., 45 Rose 
St., New York. (Closed market.) 

AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 1816 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia. (Limited market, 6 to 
8 vols. yearly. ) Novels (20,006 to 70 ,000)—religi- 
ous. Juveniles; no fairy tales. Non- fiction, adult 
—inspirational, religious. Usually outright pur- 
chase. James McConaughy. 

AMERICAN TECHNICAL SOCIETY, Drexel Ave. 
and 58th St., Chicago. Technical and educational 
books. 

AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 7 W. 45th St., New 
York. Religious novels; juvenile fiction, all ages; 
no fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile— 
travel, inspirational, religious (undenomination; 
al). Verse. Specializes in hymnals in foreign lan- 
guages and Biblical textbooks. 10 per cent royal- 
ty, or at author’s expense. M. J. Brauer. 

AMERICAN WRITERS’ PRESS, Wayne, Pa. In- 
structive, travel, biographical, and non-fiction in 
general (5000 to 20,000 words). Outright purchase, 
geal sometimes author’s expense. E. 

vans. 


APPLETON (D.) & CO., 35 W. 32d St., New York. 
(180 to 200 vols. yearly. ) emia (75 ,000 to 150,000) 
—all types. Juvenile fiction. Non-fiction —all 
types. Plays, verse, textbooks. Royalties. R. B. 
Jewett. 

ARCHITECTURAL BOOK PUBLISHING CO., 21 
E. 12th St., New York. (10 vols. yearly.) Techni- 
cal architectural books. 

ASSOCIATION PRESS, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York. (8 or 10 vols. yearly, ) Religious and inspi- 
rational books. 

ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, 34 Beacon St., 
Boston. (Publishes through Little, Brown & Co.) 
Novels, essays, biology, inspirational books, ju- 
veniles. Royalties. 

AUDEL (THEO.) & CO., 65 W. 23d St., 
Technical handbooks, for mechanics. 
AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN, Rock Island, Ill. 
Religious novels; juveniles, 4 to 16 years. Out- 
right purchase or royalties. Dr. O. V. Holmgrain. 


3ADGER (RICHARD G.), 190 Charles St., Boston. 
Miscellaneous books. Royalties or at author’s ex- 
pense. 

3AIRD (HENRY CAREY) & CO., INC., 2 W. 45th 
St., New York. Technical, mechanical, scientific, 
industrial books. Outright purchase or royalties. 

BAKER (WALTER H.) & CO., 41 Winter St., Bos- 
ton. (150 vols. yearly.) Plays, platform readings, 
material for entertainments. Royalties or out- 
right purchase. 

3AKER, VOORHIS & CoO., 
Law books. 

BALDWIN LAW PUBLISHING CO., 1501 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland, O. Law books, state statutes. 
BALL PUBLISHING CO., 755 Boylston St., Boston. 
Novels—high literary quality, popular appeal. Bi- 
ography, travel books. Royalties; sometimes au- 

thor’s expense. C. T. Cotter. 


New York. 


45 John St. New York. 


3ANKS & CO., 911 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. Law 
books. Outright purchase or royalties. 
3APTIST SUNDAY SCHOOL BOARD, 161 Sth 


Nashville, Tenn. (20 vols. yearly.) Nov- 
els—high literary quality, adventure, religious. 
Juveniles, 12 to 17 years. Non-fiction—biography, 
history, travel, inspirational, educational. Spe- 
cializes in religious books. 10 per cent royalty. 
John L. Hill. 

BARNES (A. S.) CO., 7 W. 45th St., New York. 
19 to 20 vols. yearly.) Textbooks, educational 
works. Music and folk dances. John Parnes Pratt. 

BARROWS (M.) & CO., Huntington Chambers, 
Boston. (1 to 4 vols. yearly.) Home economics 
and nursing books. Royalties; occasionally au- 
thor’s expense. Mary Barrows. 

BARSE & HOPKINS, Newark, N. J. (20 vols. year- 
ly.) Novels (75,000 to 80,000)—popular appeal, lit- 
erary quality, love, romance, Western, detective, 
mystery. Juvenile fiction, 7 to 16 years; fairy 
tales rarely. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile—his- 
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tory, travel, education, sports. Royalties or out- 
right purchase. W. J. Barse. 

BEACON PRESS (THE), 25 Beacon St., Boston. 
(10 to 15 vols. yearly.) Non-fiction—biography, 
history, travel, philosophy, sociology, education, 
religion, ethics. Religious novels. Royalties and 
outright purchase. W. Forbes Robertson. 

BECKLEY-CARDY CoO., 17 E. 23d St., Chicago. (20 
vols. yearly.) Juveniles, 6 to 14 years, adapted 
for school reading; fairy tales. Non-fiction, ju- 
venile—biography, history, travel, geography, 
agriculture, music, handicraft—as applied to ele- 
mentary grade schools. Schoolroom helps. Plays, 
entertainments, dialogues, games and cutouts for 
schools. Royalties and outright purchase. J. C. 
Sindelar. 

BENDER (MATTHEW) & CO., 109 State St., Al- 
bany, N. Y. Law books. 

BENZIGER BROTHERS, 36 Barclay St., New 
York. (50 vols. yearly.) Catholic religious books. 

BLAKISTON’S (P.) SON & CO., 212 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia. (25 to 35 vols. yearly.) Non-fiction— 
science, agriculture, technical, medicine, dentist- 
ry, pharmacy, chemistry, biology, etc. Textbooks 
for students and graduate practitioners. Royal- 
ties. C. V. Brownlow. 

BLOCH PUBLISHING CO., 31 W. 
York. Jewish novels. Juveniles. Educational 
books and anthologies. Specializes in Jewish 
books. Royalties, outright purchase, or author’s 
expense. 

BOBBS-MERRILL CO. (THE), 724 N. Meridian 
St., Indianapolis. (60 vols. yearly.) Novels 80,000 
—literary quality, realism, Western, sea, mystery. 
Juveniles—all types for all ages. Non-fiction, 
adult and juvenile—biography, travel, popular 
science, politics, sociology, religion. Occasionally 
verse. Royalties. D. L. Chambers. 

BONI (ALBERT & CHARLES), 66 5th Ave., New 
York. (30 vols. yearly.) Novels—high literary 
quality. Non-fiction—world problems. Royalties. 

BONI & LIVERIGHT, 61 W. 48th St., New York. 
(120 vols. yearly.) Novels, all types; juveniles, 
fairy tales, poetry, plays. Non-fiction—political, 
travel, educational, inspirational, etc. Royalties. 
Horace B. Liveright. 

BOWKER (R. R.) CO., 62 W. 45th St., New York. 
Book-trade reference books and periodicals. 

BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA, 200 5th Ave., New 
York. (10 to 12 vols. yearly.) Scout books, hand- 
books and technical literature. Royalties or out- 
right purchase. 

BRADLEY (MILTON) CoO., 74 Park St., Spring- 
field, Mass. (10 to 12 vols. yearly.) Juveniles, all 
ages; fairy tales. Illustrated novelties. Outright 
purchase or royalties. Edw. O. Clark, Jr. 

BRENTANO’S, 5th Ave. and 27th St., New York. 
(190 vols. yearly.) Novels (80,000 to 125,000) all 
types. Non-fiction, adult—biography, history, 
travel, science, fine arts, music, politics, antholo- 
gies. Occasional short-story collections. Royal- 
ties. Richard A. Zinn. 

BRIMMER (B. J.) CO., 384 Boylston St., Boston. 
Juveniles, short-story collections, plays, verse, 
biographies, essays. 

BROWN (NICHOLAS J.), 276 5th Ave., New York. 
Biographies, translations. 

BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 129 Michigan St., Mil- 
waukee. (30 vois. yearly.) Juvenile fiction for 
school and library use. Non-fiction—law, handi- 
craft, fine arts. Textbooks or trade instruction— 
mechanical, electrical, farm shop, woodworking, 
painting, drawing, school administration. Royal- 
ties. Wm. G. and Wm. C. Bruce. 

BURT (A. L.) CO., 114 E. 23d St., New York. (150 
vols. yearly.) Novels—reprints only; no mss. 
wanted. Juveniles—all types, 50,000 words. Out- 


CALLAGHAN & CoO., 401 E. Ohio St., Chicago. Law 
and law textbooks. 

CASPAR (C. _N.) COMPANY, 454 E. Water S&t., 
Milwaukee. Handbooks, foreign dictionaries, edu- 
cational and technical books. 

CENTURY CO. (THE), 353 4th Ave., New York. 
(100 to 150 vols. yearly.) Novels, all types. Juven- 
iles, all types. Non-fiction—popular science, re- 
ligious, travel, history, biography, textbooks. 
Royalties. Lyman B. Sturgis. 


31st St., New 


‘ 


CHAUTAUQUA PRESS, Chautauqua, New York, 
Books for Chautauqua reading courses. 

CHELSEA HOUSE, 79 7th Ave., New York. (65 
vols. yearly.) Novels—chiefly reprints from Street 
& Smith periodicals. Royalties or outright pur- 
chase. Ronald Oliphant. 

CHICAGO MEDICAL BOOK CO., 435 S. Honore 
St., Chicago. Medical and scientific books. 

CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE PUBLISHING CO., 269 
W. 44th St., New York. Religious literature. Rey, 
David J. Fant. 

CHURCH (JOHN) CO., 1107 Jackson St., Cincin- 
nati. Music and music books. 

CLARK (ARTHUR H.) CO., 4027 Prospect Ave., 
Cleveland, O. (5 to 8 vols. yearly.) Non-fiction— 
biography, history, travel, sociology, economics, 
Specializes in Americana. Royalties, or some- 
times at author’s expense. 

CLODE (EDWARD J.), 156 5th Ave., New York. 
( vols. yearly.) Novels—popular themes, de- 
tective. Royalties. 

CODEX BOOK CoO., 461 8th Ave., New York. Books 
on graphic presentation. 

COKESBURY PRESS, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn. (70 to 100 vols. yearly.) Adult non-fiction— 
history, biography, philosophy, inspirational, go- 
ciology, textbooks. Non-denominational religious 
and theological books. Games. Novelties. Royal- 
ties or outright purchase. Pat Beaird. 

COLLIER (P. F.) & SON COMPANY, 250 Park 
Ave., New York. (Closed market.) Standard lit- 
erature in uniform sets. P. L. Steketee. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, 2960 Broadway, 
New York. (25 vols. yearly.) Non-fiction, adult— 
biography, history, philosophy, philology, science, 
popular science, politics, sociology, textbocks, 
education, religion, short-story collections. Royal- 
ties. Charles G. Proffitt. 

COMPTON (F. E.) & CO., 100 N. Dearborn $&t., 
Chicago. (Closed market.) Encyclopedias. : 
COMSTOCK PUBLISHING CO., Ithaca, N. Y. Na- 
ture study, text and reference books, loose-leaf 

nature-study material. Royalties. 

CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE, | Jefferson 
Ave. and Miami St., St. Lotis. (Closed market.) 
Religious and educational books. 

CORNHILL PUBLISHING CO. (THE), 368 Con- 
gress St., Boston. General literature. Royalties, 
or usually authors’ expense. 

COSMOPOLIS PRESS, 257 W. 71st St., New York. 
Novels—sociological, sex. 

COSMOPOLITAN BOOK CORPORATION, 119 W. 
40th St., New York. (10 to 15 vols. yearly.) Nov- 
els, biographies, serious volumes. 

COVICI (PASCEL), 208 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
(10 vols. yearly.) General publisher. 

CROFTS (F. S.), 66 5th Ave., New York. (20 vols. 
yearly.) Non-fiction—history, philosophy, science. 
agriculture, politics, sociology, college textbooks. 
Royalties. 

CROWELL (THOMAS Y.) CO., 393 4th Ave., New 
York. (50 to 100 vols. yearly.) Novels all types, 
any length. Juvenile fiction. Non-fiction, adult 
and juvenile—biography, history, travel, science, 
handicraft, fine arts, music, education, business. 
Will consider any good original work, fiction oF 
non-fiction. Royalties (10 per cent of retail price), 
sometimes outright purchase. 

CUPPLES & LEON CO., 470 4th Ave., New York. 
Juveniles—all types. Royalties or outright pur- 
chase. C. M. Stevens. 


DAVIS (F. A.) CO., 1914 Cherry St., Philadelphia. 
Medical works. Royalties; sometimes author's ex- 
pense. 

DAY (JOHN) CO., INC., 25 W. 45th St., New_York. 
(20 vols. yearly.) Novels, general books. Royal- 
ties. 

DE LA MARE (A. T.) CO., INC., 438 W. 37th St. 
New York. (10 vols. yearly.) Garden, home 
ground, and countryside books. Royalties. 

DENISON (T. S.) & CO., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago. Plays, entertainment books, vaudeville 
sketches, monologues, entertainment material for 
amateurs. 
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DEVIN-ADAIR CO., 25 E. 26th St., New York. 
Novels (75,000). Non-fiction, adult—philosophy, 
inspirational, politics, business, sports, religion, 
textbooks. Royalties or outright purchase. 

DIAL PRESS, INC., 152 W. 13th St., New York. 
(60 vols. yearly.) Novels, all types (80,000 to 100,- 
000), with American settings. Non-fiction, adult— 
biography, history, philosophy, science, fine arts, 
anthologies. Poetry, collections of, short-stories. 
Usually royalties, occasional outright purchase. 
Lincoln MacVeagh. 

DITSON (OLIVER) COMPANY, 179 Tremont St., 
Boston. (Limited market.) Music and education- 
al music books. Royalties or outright purchase. 
William Arms Fisher. 

DODD, MEAD & CO., 449 4th Ave., New York. 
(125 to 150 vols. yearly.) Novels, juveniles. Non- 
fiction—travel, biography, nature, essays, arts 
and crafts. Royalties, occasionally outright pur- 
chase. F. C. Dodd. 

DODGE PUBLISHING CO., 148 W. 23d St., New 
York. Gift books, calendars. Royalties or outright 
purchase. 

DONAHUE (M. A.) & CO.;,; 701 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. (Closed market.) 

DORAN (GEORGE H.) COMPANY, 244 Madison 
Ave., New York. Novels, juveniles, non-fiction— 
all types. Verse. Royalties. (Combines Jan. 1, 
1928, with Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

DORRANCE & CO., Drexel Building, Philadelphia. 
(40 to 50 vols. yearly.) Novels (50,000 to 160,000) 
—all types. Non-fiction, adult—biography, his- 
tory, inspirational, politics, sociology, religious, 
verse. Royalties. 

DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & CO., Garden City, New 
York. (More than 200 vols. yearly.) All types of 
non-fiction, juveniles, verse. Royalties. (Address 
as Doubleday, Page & Co. until Jan. 1,-1928.) 
DRAKE (FREDERICK J.) & CO., 1006 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Home-study mechanical books— 
radio, electrical, automobile, carpentry, building, 
painting, interior decorating, sign-painting, 
show-card writing, etc. Royalties. L. B. Vaughan. 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. Plays, entertainments, monologues. 
DUFFIELD & CO., 200 Madison Ave., New York. 
Novels—all types. Non-fiction—all types. Juven- 
ile fiction, 2 to 16 years.. Textbooks. Royalties or 
other basis. Horace Green. 

DUTTON (E. P.) & CO., 681 5th Ave., New York. 
(200 vols. yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction—religious, 
world problems. Short-story collections. Verse. 
Juveniles. Textbooks. Royalties. G. M. Acklom. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 221 4th Ave., 
New York. Textbooks, supplementary readers. 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, Frank- 


lin, O. (50 publications yearly.) Amateur enter- 
tainments, plays for children and adults, can- 
tatas, orations for schools and churches. Out- 
right purchase. H. C. Eldridge. 
ENGINEERING MAGAZINE CO., 381 4th Ave., 
New York. Books on industrial management, or- 
. Sanization, operation, efficiency, factory power. 
EXTENSION PRESS, 180 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago. Catholic books, articles of devotion, Christ- 
Mas cards, Catholic art calendars. 


FAXON (F. W.) CO., 83 Francis St., Boston. Edu- 
cational, textbooks. 

FENNO (R. F.) & CO., 16 E. 17th St., New York. 
Juveniles. 

FINANCIAL PUBLISHING CO., 9 Newbury St., 
Boston. (3 or 4 vols. yearly.) Law, business, 
finance, textbooks, financial tables. A stated sum 
plus royalties. Benjamin Fisher. 

FISHER (J.) & BROTHERS, 119 W. 40th St., New 
York. Action-songs, drills, entertainments for 
schools. 

FITZGERALD PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 18 
Vesey St., New York. Plays, handbooks, enter- 
tainments, games. Outright purchase and royal- 
ties. R. H. Behrens. 

FLANAGAN (A.) CO., 920 N. Franklin St., Chi- 
cago. (10 to 15 vols. yearly.) Fairy tales. Non- 
fiction—biography, history, travel, agriculture, 


8eography, education, business, textbooks. Ele- 
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mentary plays and entertainments for schools. 
Specializes in textbooks, teachers’ aids and de- 
vices. 5 to 10 per cent royalty, or outright pur- 
chase. M. M. Banta. 

FORBES & COMPANY, 443 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. Non-fiction, adult—all types. Royalties. 
FOSTER (CHARLES) PUBLISHING CO., Phila- 
delphia. Non-sectarian Bible stories. Religious 

and educational books. 

FOUR SEAS CoO. (THE), 188 Dartmouth St., Bos- 
ton. (20 vols. yearly.) Miscellaneous books. Out- 
right purchase, royalties, or frequently author’s 
expense, 


FRANKLIN & CHARLES, 510 Race Ave., Lan- 


caster, Pa. (Closed market.) Technical—mathe- 
matics, physics, electrical engineering. Rollin 
L. Charles. 


FRANK-MAURICE, INC., 15 W. 37th St., New 
York. (20 vols. yearly.) Novels—literary quality, 
popular appeal (50,000 to 60,000). Non-fiction. 
adult, and juvenile—biography, history, travel, 
music, sociology, business, religion. Royalties. 

FRENCH (SAMUEL), 25 W. 45th St., New York. 
(250 vols. yearly.) Plays, long and short, for ama- 
teurs, Little Theaters, reading and study. Occa- 
sional reprints. Royalties or outright purchase. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 354-360 4th Ave., New 
York. (80 to 40 vols. yearly.) Non-fiction; adult— 
travel, sociology, popular science.’ Semi-educa- 
tional volumes. Royalties. Clifford Smyth. 


GABRIEL (SAMUEL) SONS & CO., 76 5th Ave., 
New York. (15 vols. yearly.) Juveniles, 3 to 8 
years, cutouts, novelties, ideas. Outright pur- 
chase, occasionally royalties. A. R. Gabriel. 

GINN & COMPANY, 15 Ashburton PIl., Boston. 
(100 vols. yearly.) Textbooks in all subjects for 
elementary schools, high schools, and colleges. 
Royalties. C. H. Thurber. 

GLOBE BOOK Co., INC., 175 5th Ave., New York. 
(10 vols. yearly.) Non-fiction—history, law, Eng- 
lish, foreign languages, science, textbooks. 
Games. Specializes in outlines and reviews. Roy- 
alties. Harvey A. Lerner. 


GOSPEL TRUMPET CoO., Anderson, Ind. (12 vols. 
yearly.) Religious novels. Adult and juvenile non- 
fiction—biography, inspirational, religious. Po- 
etry. Greeting cards. Royalties. W. B. McCreary. 

GRAHAM (CHARLES E.) & CO., 39 Division St., 
Newark, N. J. (Limited market.) Juvenile fic- 
tion, 2 to 12 years; fairy tales. Picture books. 
Specializes in toy books. Outright purchase. 

GREENBERG, PUBLISHER, INC., 112 E. 1%th St., 
New York. Novels popular appeal, detective, mys- 
tery. Non-fiction, adult—biography, philosophy, 
science, textbooks, Juveniles. Royalties. Fay F. 
Greenberg. 

GREGG PUBLISHING CO., 20 W. 47th St., New 
York. (25 to 50 vols. yearly.) Business and edu- 
cational textbooks. Royalties. Rupert P. So Relle. 

GROSSET & DUNLAP, 1140 Broadway, New York. 
(175 vols. yearly.) Manuscripts not solicited but 
will receive attention. Novels—reprints. Juvenile 
fiction—popular series, 3 to 16 years for boys and 


girls. Royalties. H. F. Juergens. 
HALDEMAN-JULIUS PUBLICATIONS, Girard, 
Kans. Non-fiction subjects for “Little Blue 


Books” and “Big Blue Books” series (15,000 to 
30,000). Work usually by assignment after corre- 
spondence. Outright purchase. E. Haldeman- 
Julius. 

HALL & McCREARY COMPANY, 430 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Grammar_and high-school text- 
hooks. Royalties or outright purchase. 

HAMMETT (J. L.) CO., Kendall Square, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (3 or 4 vols. yearly.) Educational, 
kindergarten books. Fairy tales. Royalties. H. H. 
Young. 

HARCOURT, BRACE & CO., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York. (100 vols. yearly.) Novels—high liter- 
ary quality. Juvenile fiction, 12 to 16 years, no 
fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile—all 
types. Verse _(a few vols. yearly). Collections of 
short-stories (2 vols. yearly). Gift books. Spe- 
cializes in textbooks for colleges and high schools 
and trade books. Royalties. About three-quarters 
of yearly list furnished by regular writers. - 
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HARLOW PUBLISHING CO., Oklahoma City, 
Okla. General publishers. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33d St., New York. 
(150 vols. yearly.) Novels. Juveniles. Non-fiction 
—business, educational, religious, miscellaneous. 
Dramas. Verse. Royalties. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 21 Randall Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. (6 vols. yearly.) Non-fiction— 
educational books, textbooks. Royalties. 

HEATH (D. C.) & CO., 231 W. 39th St., New York. 
(30 vols. yearly.) Textbooks, dictionaries. Royal- 
ties; sometimes outright purchase. Frank W. 
Scott. 

HEBBERD (WALLACE), 129 Fl Paseo de la 
Guerra, Santa Barbara, Cal. (20 vols. yearly.) 
Novels—literary quality, popular appeal. Juven- 
iles, ages 7 to 12; fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult 
and juvenile—biography, travel, textbooks, verse. 
Royalties, occasionally outright purchase. Wal- 
lace Hebberd. 

HENKLE (RAE D,) CO., INC., 45 4th Ave., New 
York. Novels, juveniles, non-fiction. 

HENLEY (NORMAN W.) PUBLISHING CO., 2 
W. 45th St., New York. (6 vols. yearly.) Scien- 
tific, electrical, practical, technical books. N. W. 
Henley. 

HERDER (B.) BOOK CO., 17 S. Broadway, St. 
Louis. (50 vols. yearly.) Catholic religious novels 
with American settings; Catholic non-fiction— 
biography, history, science, education, religion, 
textbooks. Royalties or outright purchase. 

HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDRIDGE, 5-9 Union 
Square, W., New York. (10 to 20 vols. yearly.) 
Educational books. Textbooks—history, geog- 
raphy, science. Music. Royalties, occasionally 
outright purchase. Thomas N. Hinds. 

HOEBER (PAUL B.) INC., 76 5th Ave., New York. 
(10 or 15 vols. yearly.) Medical works. 

HOLT (HENRY) AND COMPANY, 1 Park Ave., 
New York. (100 vols. yearly.) Novels—all types. 
Juveniles. Non-fiction—humorous and serious, 
poetry, business. High-sghool and college text- 
books. Royalties. Elliot Holt. 

HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Spring- 
field, Mass. Books for writers. Royalties. 

HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CoO., 4 Park St., Boston. 
(200 vols. yearly.) Novels—all types. Juveniles. 
Non-fiction—serious and religious. Short-story 
collections. Verse. Textbooks. Royalties. Ferris 


INLAND PRINTER CO., 632 S. Sherman St., Chi- 
cago. Books on printing. Harry Hillman. 
Greenslet. 

INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS CoO., 381 4th 
Ave., New York. (20 vols. yearly.) Novels—so- 
ciological and problem stories. Translations. Non- 
fiction, adult—biography, history, philosophy, 
politics, sociology, education, religion, textbooks. 
Short-story collections. Specializes in books with 
modern trend. Royalties. 

INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO., 438 Wyoming 
Ave., Scranton, Pa. (Many vols. yearly.) Tech- 
nical books—architectural, chemistry; civil, elec- 
trical, mechanical, sanitary enginering; adver- 
tising, salesmanship, art, English, mathematics, 
accounting, management, railroad operation, ra- 
dio, textile, automobile, etc. Outright purchase. 


JEWISH PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
Broad St. and Girard Ave., Philadelphia. Jewish 
religious and serious works. Juveniles. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO., Richmond, Va. 
Elementary, secondary, and college textbooks. 


JONES (MARSHALL) CO., 212 Summer St., Bos- 
ton. (15 vols. yearly.) Distinctive books in all 
fields, with emphasis on textbooks, supplement- 
ary readers and books that appeal to a special 
market. Royalties. 

JUDSON PRESS (THE), 1703 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia. (20 vols. yearly.) (American Baptist 
Publication Society.) Religious and nature books. 
Generally royalties. Daniel G. Stevens. 


KENEDY (P. J.) & SON, 44 Barclay St., New 
York. (20 vols. yearly.) Novels (80,000). Juveniles 
(50,000). Catholic religious works. Royalties or 
outright purchase. 


KERR (CHARLES H.) & CO., 344 EB. Ohio gt. 
Chicago. (Limited market.) Non-fiction—socio|! 
ogy, economics, evolution. Indefinite terms. John 
Keracher. 

KNOPF (ALFRED A.), 730 5th Ave., New York 
(200 vols. yearly.) Novels—high literary quality 
all types. Non-fiction—all types. Textbooks’ 
Short-story collections. Verse. Juveniles. Special. 
izes in American fiction. Royalties. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, 2001 Calumet Ave., Chi- 
cago. Iducational books. 

LAIRD & LEE, 1732 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Gift books. Mechanical and electrical books, ref. 
erence works, dictionaries, textbooks. Royalties, 

LAURIAT (CHARLES E.) CO., Boston. (10 vols, 
yearly.) Novels. Reprints. Classics. Atlases. 

LEA & FEBIGER, 600 S. Washington Sq., Phila- 
delphia. (20 vols. yearly.) Medical, dental, phar- 
maceutical, nursing, agricultural and general g¢j- 
entific books. Royalties. 

LIPPINCOTT (J. B.) COMPANY, 227 I. Washing- 
ton Sy., Philadelphia. (75 to 100 vols. yearly.) 
Novels (75,000 to 80,000)—love, romance, realism, 
adventure, Western, sea, detective, mystery, 
problem. Juveniles (50,000 to 75,000)—12 to 16 
years; rarely fairy tales. Non-fiction—adult and 
juvenile, all types. Textbooks. Specializes in 
biography, history, art, fiction, educational and 
medical works. No poetry, essays, or very young 
children’s books. Royalties; occasional outright 
purchase. J. Jefferson Jones. 

LITTLE, BROWN & CoO., 34 Beacon St., Boston. 
(100 vols. yearly.) Novels. Juveniles. Non-fiction, 
adult—inspirational, biography, travel, descrip- 
tive, textbooks. No poetry. Royalties. 

LONGMAN’S, GREEN & CoO., 55 5th Ave., New 
York. (150 to 200 vols. yearly.) Novels—all types. 
Juveniles, 6 to 15 years; fairy tales. Textbooks. 
Non-fiction—biography, science, philosophy, 
travel, essays, plays (3-act comedies, 10 or 12 
characters), reprints, technical and _ reference 
hooks. Royalties, sometimes outright purchase. 
I. EK. Hill. Submit textbooks to A. W. Walker, 
plays to-Norman Lee Swartout. 

LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO., 273 Congress 
St., Boston. (20 vols. yearly.) Novels (50,000 to 
100,000). Juveniles (25,000 to 100,000). Non-fiction 
—serious works. Short-story collections. Gives 
prominence to juveniles. Royalties or outright 
purchase. W. F. Gregory. 

LUCK (JOHN W.) & CO., 212 Summer St., Bos- 
ton. Belles Lettres, drama, psychology, history. 
LUTHERAN LITERARY BOARD, Burlington, 
lowa. Religious and scientific books, apologetics. 

Author’s expense. 

LYONS & CARNAHAN, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago. 
(Limited market.) Juveniles; fairy tales. Short- 
story collections. Classical collections. Textbooks 
for grade and high schools, and business colleges. 
Royalties or outright purchase. 


MACAULAY CO. (THE), 115 E. 23rd St., New 
York. (25 vols. yearly.) Novels. Juveniles. Novel- 
ized versions of plays. Translations. 

MACMILLAN CO. (THE), 60 5th Ave., New York. 
(500 or 600 vols. yearly.) Novels. Juveniles. Non- 
fiction—biographies, economics, travel, scientific, 
world problems. Technical textbooks. Royalties. 
IXditors: Mise. books, Harold Strong Latham; 
educational, Charles H. Seaver; college, Richard 
It. Smith; juveniles, Louise H. Seaman; religious, 
Wm. H. Murray. 

MACRAE SMITH COMPANY, 1712 Ludlow St. 
Philadelphia. (20 vols. yearly.) Novels. Juveniles, 
all ages; fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult—biog- 
raphy, travel, nature, religious. Gift books. 
Royalties and outright purchase. Edward Shen- 
ton. 

MACY-MASIUS, 551 5th Ave., New York. (50 vols. 
yearly.) Novels—literary quality, American set- 
tings. Non-fiction, adult—biography, _ history, 
travel, popular science, music, politics. Royalties. 
George Macy. 

MANUAL ARTS PRESS, 237 N. Monroe St., Peo- 
ria, Ill. Books on woodworking, mechanical and 
architectural drawing, metal working, toys, print- 
ing, electricity, sewing, cooking, pedagogy of 
manual arts, etc. Royalties. Charles A. Bennett. 
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McBRIDH (ROBERT M.) & CO., 7 W. 16th St., 
New York. (100 vols. yearly.) Novels—literary 
quality, popular appeal, adventure, detective, 
mystery, with American settings. No juveniles. 
Non-fiction, adult—biography, history, travel, 
geography, handicraft, religion, mental science, 
art, architecture. Verse occasionally. Specializes 
in fiction of a definite literary quality, and ad- 
venture, mystery, and travel books. Royalties. 
Stuart Rose. : 
McCLURG (A. C.) & CO., 333 E. Ontario St., Chi- 
cago. (25 to 50 vols. yearly.) Novels—popular 
appeal, romance, adventure, Western, with 
American settings. Non-fiction, adult—biography, 
history, popular science, handicraft, agriculture, 
sports. Specializes in Western books. Royalties. 
McGRAW-HILI. BOOK CO., 370 7th Ave., New 
York. (100 vols. yearly.) Non-fiction, adult—sci- 
ence, agriculture, business, economics, engineer- 
ing, textbooks. Royalties. 

McKAY (DAVID) COMPANY, 604 S. Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia. (20 vols. yearly.) Juveniles— 
all ages. Fiction, scientific, business, teehnical 
books, classical collections, dictionaries, miscel- 
lany. Royalties—10 per cent of retail price. 

McLOUGHLIN BROTHERS, Springfield, Mass. (30 
to 40 vols. yearly.) Juveniles, ail ages; fairy tales. 
Novelties. Specializes in painting, toy, and linen 
books in color. Outright purchase or royalties. 
Edw. O. Claus, Jr. 

McMURTRIE (DOUGLAS C.), INC., 240 W. 40th 
St., New York. (Limited market.) Typography 
and bibliography books. Douglas C. McMurtrie. 

McVEY (JOHN JOSEPH), 1229 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia. Educational, technical books. Outright pur- 
chase. John Joseph McVey. ; 

MEDICAL ART AGENCY, 191 113th Road, St. Al- 
bans, N. Y. Medical books and art prints. Roy- 
alties, outright purchase, or at author’s expense. 
F. J. Rebman. 

MEDICI SOCIETY (THE), 755 Boylston St., Bos- 
ton. Picture guide-books, art reproductions. 
Ralph T. Hale. 

MEIGS PUBLISHING CO., 805 Occidental Bldg., 
Indianapolis. Church and Sunday-school books. 
Religious novels. Handicraft. Greeting cards, 
games, cutouts, calendars. Pageants for snecial 
days. Royalties or outright purchase. P. A. Wood. 
MERRILL (CHARLES E.) COMPANY, 440 4th 
Ave., New York. Elementary and high school 
textbooks. Edwin W. Fielder. 

METHODIST BOOK CONCERN, 150 5th Ave., New 
York. (20 vols. yearly.) Religious books. 
MILLER (JESSE RAY), 3566 University Ave., Los 
Angeles. (12 vols. yearly.) Serious and educa- 
tional books, sociology, social welfare work. So- 
—— novels. Outright purchase and royal- 
ies. 

MIMS PUBLISHING CO., Florence, Ala. General 
book publishers. Novels with Southern setting. 
MINER (WILLIAM HARVEY) CO., 3618 Franklin 
Ave., St. Louis. Biographies, scientific books. 
MINTON, BALCH & CO., 17 E. 45th St., New 
York. (30 to 40 vols. yearly.) Novels (60,000 to 
$0,000)—literary quality, romance, realism, detec- 
tive, humorous, with American settings. Non-fic- 
tion, adult—biography, history, travel, politics. 
Royalties. E. H. Balch. 
MODERN LIBRARY, INC., 71 W. 45th St., New 

York. Reprints, anthologies. 

MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. (THE), 1801 
Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee, (50 vols. yearly.) 
Episcopal religious literature. Textbooks in re- 
ligious education. 

MORROW (WILLIAM) & CO., INC., 303 5th Ave., 

New York. (30 vols. yearly.) Novels (80,000 to 

120,000) of high literary quality. Juvenile fiction, 

7 years up. Non-fiction—biography, history, so- 

cial, economic. Poetry. Royalties or outright pur- 

chase. 

MOSBY CO. (THE C. V.), 3523 Pine Boul., St. 

Louis. (25 vols. yearly.) Medical, dental, phar- 

macy, nursing, psychology, surgery books. 10 per 

cent royalties. Paul Knabe. 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING CO., 239 S. American 


St., Philadelphia. Bibles. Juveniles 6 to 12 years, 
fairy tales. Religious books, dictionaries, ency- 
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clopedias, Bible studies. Outright purchase. C. 
Howard Thomas. 

NELSON (THOMAS) & SONS, 381 4th Ave., New 
York. (40 vols. yearly.) Juveniles—3 to 18 years; 
fairy tales. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile—sci- 
ence, fine arts, music, sociology, education, reli- 
gion, textbooks, Bibles, prayer books, hymnals, 
classics, educational works. Royalties or occa- 
sionally outright purchase. 

NEW REPUBLIC, INC., 421 W. 21st St., New York. 
(Limited Market.) Non-fiction, adult—politics, 
sociology, education, psychology, labor. Poetry, 
novels. 10 per cent royalty on 2500 sales, 15 per 
cent thereafter. Daniel Nebane. 

NEWSON & COMPANY, 73 5th Ave., New York. 
(Limited market.) Children’s textbooks, collec- 
tions of short stories, teachers’ books. Royalties 
or outright purchase. 

NICHOLS (C. A.) PUBLISHING CO., Springfield, 
Mass. Historical and educational books. 

NOBLE & NOBLE, 76 5th Ave., New York. (Many 
vols. yearly.) Non-fiction, adult and juvenile. De- 
bates, dictionaries. Textbooks—English, ethics, 
geography, health, hygiene, history, Latin. An- 
thologies, business, reading, public speaking, 
teachers’ helps. Royalties; sometimes outright 
purchase. G. Clifford Noble and J. Kendrick 
Noble. 

NORTON (W. W.) & CO., 70 5th Ave., New York. 
(10 vols. yearly.) Non-fiction. Scientific books. 
Ww. Norton. 

NOVEL MAGAZINE CORP., 188 W. 44th St., New 
York. (12 numbers yearly of complete Novel 
Magazine.) Western novels. Outright purchase; 
indefinite rates. 


OGILVIE PUBLISHING CO., 57 Rose St., New 
York. (Limited market.) Novels of popular ap- 
peal. Non-fiction, adult—popular science, handi- 
craft, handbooks, ‘joke books. Reprints. Outright 
purchase or royalties., F. B. Ogilvie. 


OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 339 E. 
Chicago Ave., Chicago. (10 vols. yearly.) Philos- 
ophy, science, mathematics, religious research. 
Royalties. Mrs. Mary Carus. 


ORANGE JUDD PULISHING CO., 15 E. 26th St., 
New York. Technical—agriculture, stock-raising, 
gardening, horticulture, architecture, artisans’ 
and manual-training books. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 35 W. 32d St., 
New York. (250 vols. yearly.) Bibles, biography, 
music, medicine, textbooks. Poetry, short-story 
collections, gift books, classical collections, dic- 
tionaries. 


PAGE (L. C.) & COMPANY, 53 Beacon St., Boston. 
(30 to 40 vols. yearly.) Novels (60,00 to 80,000) 
literary quality, popular appeal problem. Juvenile 
fiction (50,000 to 70,000), 6 to 16 years. Non-fic- 
tion, adult—travel, handicraft, fine arts, music, 
inspirational, anthologies. Rarely collections of 
short-stories. Gift books—art, travel, music. Us- 
ually outright purchase, sometimes royalties. 

PAINE PUBLISHING CO., 40 E. 1st St., Dayton, 
O. (50 vols. yearly.) Plays, entertainments, espe- 

- cially 3-act plays for high-schools, churches, 
-elubs, ete. Outright purchase. 

PAYSON & CLARKE, LTD., 6 E. 53d St., New 
York. Novels, general works. 

PENN PUBLISHING CO. (THE), 925 Filbert St., 
Philadelphia. (30 to 40 vols. yearly.) Novels (70,- 
000 to 80,000), literary quality, love, realism, ad- 
venture, etc. Juveniles. Non-fiction—travel, biog- 


raphy, history, science, education, business, 
sports, plays, entertainment. Gift books. Royal- 
ties. F. . Shoemaker. 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUB. CO., 119 W. 40th St., 
New York. Health, hygiene, physical culture. 
PILGRIM PRESS, 14 Beacon St., Boston. Serious, 

religious, historical books. Juveniles. 

PITMAN (ISAAC) & SONS, 2 W. 45th St., New 
York. (50 vols. yearly.) Scientific, technical, arts 
and crafts, vocational, commercial, educational, 
business handbooks. 3 

POTT (JAMES) & CO., 214 EE. 23d St., New York. 
Bibles, prayer hooks, religious volumes. 
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PLATT & MUNK CoO., INC., 200 5th Ave., New 
York. Juveniles; fairy tales; something-to-do 
books; color books. 

PRANG CO. (THE), 2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 
Educational art books. Royalties. John Laidlaw. 

PRENTICE-HALL, 70 5th Ave., New York. (10 
vols. yearly.) College and university textbooks— 
business, finance, law. 

PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDU- 
CAT , The Westminster Press, Witherspoon 
Building, Philadelphia. (10 vols. yearly) Religious 
textbooks. Rev. John T. Faris. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS, Princeton, N. 
J. (15 vols. yearly.) Non-fiction—all types. Verse. 
Royalties or commissions. Paul G. Tomlinson. 

PUBLIG. SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO., Blooming- 
_ Ill. Educational books for teachers and chil- 
dren. 

PUTNAM’S (G. P.) SONS, 2 W. 45th St., New 
York. (150 vols. yearly.) Novels. Non-fiction— 
miscellaneous, travel, science, biography. Juven- 
jles. Royalties. B. R. Redman. 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
(20 vols. yearly.) Atlases, maps Juvenile fiction, 
ages 6 to 16 (10,000 to 40,000 words); juvenile 
biographies, histories, travel, handicraft, text- 
books. Royalties or outright purchase, F. 3 
Hammitt. 

REEVE (JAMES KNAPP), Franklin, O. Books for 
writers. Royalties or outright purchase. 

REILLY (THE PETER) CO., 133 N. Thirteenth 
Street, Philadelphia. Kducational, medical, re- 
ligious (Catholic) books. Author’s expense. 

REILLY & LEE CoO., 536 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago. 
(20 vols. yearly.) Novels. Juveniles. Verse. Gift 
books, health books, dictionaries, graduation 
books. Royalties. John Gilhan. 

RENARD (CHARLES) COMPANY, 21 E. 40th St., 
New York. Classics. Juveniles. 

REPUBLIC BOOK CoO., 157 E. 47th St., New York. 
(No market.) Education, sociology, economics. 

REVELL (FLEMING H.) CO., 158 5th Ave., New 
York. (100 vols. yearly.) Novels—romance, sea, 
religious, American settings. Juvenile fiction, all 
ages. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile—biography, 
business, religion. Textbooks. Dictionaries. No 
sex material. Royalties. Paul Patton Faris. 

REYNOLDS PUBLISHING CO., 250 Park Ave., 
New York. Books for salesmen. 

RONALD PRESS CO. (THE), 15 E. 26th St., New 
York. (50 vols. yearly.) Law, science, sociology, 
education, business, textbooks. Technical—engi- 
neering, industrial, aeronautical. Royalties. 

ROWE (THE H. M.) CO., Baltimore, Md. Commer- 
cial textbooks—bookkeeping, commercial law, 
shorthand, ete. Chas. G. Reigner. 

ROW, PETERSON & CO., Evanston, Til. (10 to 15 
vols. yearly.) Textbooks for elementary and sec- 
ondary schools; biography, history, travel, geog- 
agriculture, education. Royalties. 
t. K. Row. 


SAALFIELD PUBLISHING Co., Akron, O. Juven- 
ile fiction (10,000 to 30,000); fairy tales, adventure 
stories. Royalties or outright purchase. 

SADLIER (WM. H.), 11 Park Place, New York. 
Catholic textbooks—history, geography, educa- 
— Royalties or outright purchase. F. X. Sad- 
ier. 

SANBORN (BENJ. H.) & CO., 623 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago (10 vols. yearly.) Textbooks. Royalties. 
W. F Young. 

SARGENT (PORTER), 11 Beacon St, Boston. Edu- 
cational books, guidebooks, handbooks. 

SAUNDERS (W. B.) COMPANY, W. Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia. (50 vols. yearly.) Textbooks, 
technical—medicine, surgery, veterinary, science, 
dentistry, nursing. Royalties. R. W. Greene. 

SCHIRMER (G.), INC., 3 E. 48d St., New York. 
Educational books on music. Royalties. 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN PUB. CO., 24 W. 40th 
St., New York. (No market.) Scientific books. 

SCIENTIFIC BOOK CORPORATION, 15 E. 26th 
St., New York. Technical, mechanical, scientific, 
industrial books; especially works on architec- 


ture, building, heating, plumbing, sheet meta| 
working, automobiles, metallurgy. Royalties anq 
outright purchase. 

SCOTT FORESMAN & CO., 623 S. Wabash Ave, 
Chicago. (Limited market.) Textbooks. Royalties 
Gilbert W. Kelly. 

SCRIBNER’S (CHARLES) SONS, 597 5th Ave, 
New York. (200 vols. yearly.) Novels (60,000 to 
150,000). Juveniles (30,000 to 80,000). Non-fiction 
adult—serious, religious, textbooks, short-stort 
collections, verse. Royalties. 


SEARS (J. H.) & CO., 114 E. 32d St., New York, . 


(Over 100 vols. yearly.) Novels, all types. Juven- 
iles; fairy tales. Poetry. Miscellaneous non-fic- 
tion. Royalties. Henry Meade Williams. 

SEILER (A. G.), 1224 Amsterdam Ave., New York, 
Educational books. Royalties. 

SHAW (A. W.) CO., Cass, Huron and Erie Sts,, 
Chicago. (30 vols. yearly.) Non-fiction (up to 
200,000)—business, political science, agriculture, 
accounting, advertising, correspondence, econom- 
ics, finance, foreign trade, income taxes, invest- 
ments, merchandising, office management, or- 
ganization and management, personnel, psychol- 
ogy, railroads, real estate, retailing, salesman- 
ro labor relations. Royalties. Thomas S. Rock- 
well. 

SIEBEL PUBLISHING CORPORATION, 32 W. 
20th St., New York. Physical culture books. Roy- 
alties and outright purchase. 

SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 41 Union Squure, W., 
New York. (15 vols. yearly.) Educational books, 
Juveniles. Robert D. Williamson. 

SIMMONS-BOARDMAN PUB. CO., 30 Church St., 
New York. (10 vols. yearly.) Popular technical 
books. 

SIMMONS-PECKHAM CO., INC., 112 E. 19th St., 
New York. Schoolbooks for grammar grades. 
SIMON AND SCHUSTER, INC., 37 W. 57th St., 
New York. (30 vols. yearly.) Novels—high liter- 
ary quality. Non-fiction, adult—all types. Royal- 

ties. M. L. Schuster. i 

SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. (In bankruptcy.) 

SOUTHERN PUBLISHING CO. (THE), Dallas, 
Tex. (5 to 10 vols. yearly.) School and college 
texthooks—history, travel, geography, science, 
popular science. Royalties. J. L. Gragg. 

STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal. Text and reference books. J. H. 
Davis. 

STANTON (JOHN R.) CO., 2537-9 S. State St. 
Chicago. General standard books. Juveniles. 
STECHERT (G..E.) CO., 31 E. 10th St., New York. 
(30 vols. yearly.) Reprints. Foreign languages. 
STOKES (FREDERICK A.) CO., 443 4th Ave., New 
York. (100 vols. yearly.) Novels—all types. Non- 
fiction—serious types. Juveniles. Royalties. F. A. 

Stokes. 

STRATFORD COMPANY, THE, 234 Boylston St., 
Boston. (50 vols. yearly.) Fiction and non-fiction. 
Royalties or sharing basis. 

STREET & SMITH, 79 7th Ave., New York. Paper- 
bound novels—no original manuscripts consid- 
ered. Ronald Oliphant. 

SULLY (GEORGE) & CO., 114 E. 25th St., New 
York. (Limited market.) Inspirational books, an- 
thologies, handicraft, education, sports. Compiled 
reference works. No novels. Royalties or out- 
right purchase. G. T. Wadleigh. 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 76 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Translations, especially textbooks. 


UNICORN PRESS, 5 E. 57th St., New York. Nov- 
els, poetry, general works. 

UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE, 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia. (12 vols. yearly.) 
Juveniles. Sunday-school textbooks. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS, Perkeley, 
Cal. Publishes only manuscripts of the faculty. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago. (50 or 60 vols. yearly.) Philosophy, 
law, philology, science, popular science, fine arts, 
polities, sociology, education, business, religion, 
textbooks. Juvenile religious. Royalties or at au- 
thor’s expense. Releases rights. Gordon J. Laing: 
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THE AUTHOR 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, 
Minn. No market except for faculty members. 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. (16 vols. yearly.) Social study, 
history, biography, religion, philosophy, language 
and literature, science. Royalties or special ar- 
rangement, 


VANGUARD PRESS, 80 ith Ave., New York. Nov- 
els—realism, sex, sociological, problem. Non-fic- 
tion, adult—popular science, politics, sociology. 
Specializes in radical and popular educational 
books. Royalties, outright purchase, author’s ex- 
pense. Jacob Baker. 

VAN NOSTRAND CoO., 8 Warren St., New York. 
(100 vols. yearly.) Educational, business, text- 
books. Technical works, all types. 

VERNON LAW BOOK CoO., 922 Oak St., Kansas 
City. Law books. Royalties or outright purchase. 

VIKING PRESS, INC., (THE), 30 Irving Pl., New 
York. (20 vols. yearly.) ovels—high literary 
quality. Non-fiction, adult and juvenile—all types. 
Verse. Collections of short-stories. Royalties. 

VIR. PUBLISHING COMPANY, Public Ledger 
Bldg., Philadelphia. Novels—religious. Non-fiction 
—inspirational, self-help, physical _ training. 
Health books dealing with sex in a rational way. 
Outright purchase. L. M. Cross. 

VOLLAND (P. F.) & CO., Joliet, Ill. (15 to 20 vols. 
yearly.) Juveniles (5,000 to 25,000) all ages. Greet- 
ing cards, calendars, novelties, cut-outs, games. 
Royalties, sometimes outright purchase. Mrs. 
Margherita O. Osborne. 


WAGNER (HARR) PUBLISHING CO., 149 New 
Montgomery St., San Francisco. (15 vols. yearly.) 
Elementary school textbooks, pedagogy. Royal- 
ties—10 per cent on cash sales. Harr Wagner. 

WAHR (GEORGE), Ann Arbor, Mich. Education- 
al and technical books. Royalties. 

WARWICK & YORK, 10 I. Centre St., Baltimore, 
Md. Ieducational books. 

WASHBURN (IVES), INC., 119 W. 57th St., New 
York. Novels, serious works, memoirs, juveniles. 

WASHBURN & THOMAS, P. O. Box 131, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. (Small list.) General 
Royalties, or outright purchase. David W. Bailey. 

WATT (G. HOWARD), 1819 Broadway, New York. 
(30 vols. yearly.) Novels (70,000 to 150,000)—1lit- 
erary quality, love, romance, realism, adventure: 
Juveniles. Non-fiction, adult—hbiography, history, 
travel, agriculture, sports, dog books. Royalties. 
G. Howard Watt. 

WATT (W. J.) & CO., 43 W. 27th St., New York. 
Novels (over 70,000). 

WEBB BOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 10th St. 
at Cedar and Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. (Lim- 
ited market.) Agriculture, home economics, vo- 
cational, industrial, textbooks. Royalties. Edward 
C. Downing. 

WERNER (E. S.) & CO., 11 E. 14th St., New York. 
(Many vols. yearly.) Plays, textbooks, physical 
culture, method and recitation books, drills, pan- 
tomimes, dances. Outright purchase, royalties, 
or author’s expense. Mrs. M. S. T. Werner. 
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WESTERMANN (B.) CO., INC., 13 W. 46th St., 
New York. Technical, educational works. 

WEST PUBLISHING CO., St. Paul, Minn. Law 
books. 

WHEELER PUBLISHING CO, 2831 S. Park Way, 
Chicago. Elementary textbooks, especially read- 
ers. 

WHITMAN (ALBERT) & CO., 323 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago. (25 vols. yearly.) Juvenile fiction 
(16,000 to 45,000), ages 5 to 14; fairy tales. Rarely 
juvenile non-fiction. Outright purchase. W. Mont- 
gomery Major. 

WILDE (W. A.) COMPANY, 131 Clarendon St., 
Boston. (10 vols. yearly.) Juvenile fiction (40,000 
to 50,000); semi-educational or semi-supplement- 
ary reading; non-fiction, adult and juvenile—his- 
-tory, travel, inspirational, religious, gift books. 
Royalties. 

WILEY (JOHN) & SONS, 440 4th Ave., New York. 
Technical books, sociology, engineering, etc. 
Royalties. 

WILLIAMS & WILKINS CoO., Mt. Royal and Guil- 
ford Ave., Baltimore, Md. (40 to 50 vols. yearly.) 
Non-fiction—science, popular science, philology, 
agriculture, education, textbooks. Technical— 
medicine, biology, bacteriology, chemistry, psy- 
chology, personnel research, nature. Royalties. 
E. F. Williams. 

WILSON (H. W.) CO., 958 University Ave., New 
York. Bibliographical works for libraries and 
booksellers; reference books for debaters. W. C. 
Rowell. 

WINSTON (JOHN C.) CO., 1006 Arch St., Phila- 
delphia. (30 vols. yearly.) Novels—romance, ad- 
venture, detective, mystery, religious. Juvenile 
fiction, ages 6 to 16; fairy tales. Non-fiction, 
adult and juvenile—biography, geography, sociol- 
ogy, textbooks, education, business, religion. W. 
D. Lewis. 

WISE (WM. H.) & CO., 50 W. 47th St., New York. 
Educational, classics, | standard modern sets. 
WITTER (CONRAD), St. Louis. Educational books. 

Outright purchase. 

WOMAN’S PRESS (THE), 600 Lexington Ave., 
New York. (No market.) Educational and reli- 
gious volumes furnished by the Y. W. C. A 

WOOD (WM.) & CO., 51 5th Ave., New York. (26 
vols. yearly.) Medical books. Royalties. 

WORLD BOOK COMPANY, 313 Park Hill Ave., 
Yonkers, N. Y. (20 vols. yearly.) School and col- 
lege textbooks. Royalties or outright purchase. 
Casper W. Hodgson. 

WORLD SYNDICATE CO., INC., 110 W. 40th St., 
New York. Bibles, dictionaries. 

WRITERS PUBLISHING CO., INC. (THE), 9 W. 
64th St., New York. (Closed market.) 

WYCIL & COMPANY, 206 Broadway, New York. 
Foreign-language textbooks. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 143 Elm St., New 
Haven, Conn. (50 vols. yearly.) Textbooks. Verse. 
Juveniles. Essays. Religious and educational vol- 
umes. Specializes in scholarly works. Royalties 
or occasionally at author’s expense. 


Practical Books for Writers 


Fundamentals of Fiction Writing, Arthur Sullivant Hoffman............................ $2.15 
= Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing, Hoffman...u...........0...ccceececeeccceeeecececeeceeeeneeee 2.65 ~ 

2.15 


Writing to Sell, Edwin Wildman........... 
The Business of Writing, Holiday and Van Rensselaev........ 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Notes on O.K.’s 


RODUCTION time covering a business article 

may be increased 35 per cent., 50 per cent., or 
even more, if the writer must take it to someone 
for approval. This is one reason why business 
writers are averse to O. K.’s. 

Promising to read over, make an occasional 
change needed, and return at once, a business man 
may or may not, carry out his promise. 

Printers’ Ink, New York, years ago introduced 
“verification slips,” convenient forms for O. K. in- 
formation, and required general use by contrib- 
utors. 

Occasionally, for a story of special importance, 
a business paper editor will require an O. K. 

In general, however, there is next to no editorial 
pressure on behalf of the O. K. system. Editors 
are professional writers themselves. They believe 
they can judge of the professional ability, which 
implies accuracy, of other writers. And they put 
confidence in the latter. 

For his own protection, working with difficult 
material, a writer will sometimes seek an O. K. 

The most frequent request for O. K.’s comes 
from men interviewed. Many business men have 
employed advertising counselors, and have O. K.’d 
copy. They may assume that the same system is 
customary in the editorial field. Sometimes a man 
doubts the ability of the correspondent, or feels 
that the article, on a “ticklish” subject, should 
have inspection before publication. 

How the business writer moves in an individual 
situation is up to his personal judgment. 

“T’'ll do this,” he may offer. “I’ll make a car- 
bon copy, and send to you, and hold the original 
for any changes you wish to make.” 

Or he may ask the business man, frankly, what 
it is he wishes to be particularly careful about. 
The reply may reveal fear of misquoted figures. 
Going over figures in notes slowly with the mer- 
chant, the correspondent may bring the former to 
feel that the necessity for an O. K. is eliminated. 

Again, the writer may agree to submit certain 
articles to the merchant, on the understanding that 
he is free to sell others unsubmitted. 

A business writer should be able to interview 
and write stories 100 per cent. correct. That 
should be his standard. He shouldn’t be satisfied 
with anything short of it. Such a professional 
will, out of pride, minimize O. K.’s for the run 
of his work. He will minimize them further, out 
of thrift. In occasional situations, however, to 
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obtain an O. K. is distinctly the only right thing 
to do. 


TrAvE-NEws METHODS 


ASILY the best trade news correspondent the 

department editor ever knew was, at the same 
time, a star feature writer on a big Western news- 
paper—a man whose by-line work frequently ap- 
peared on the first page, and whose reputation for 
such big news stories as train wrecks, murders, 
great trials, was high. 

He turned in trade-news letters which were a 
delight to see. Not a padded word. Never an 
inaccurate initial. A splendid regard for trade 
politics—continuously ; publications he represented 
grew in local esteem. A fine sense which told 
him when conditions were opportune to furnish 
a lengthy letter, and conversely, when nothing but 
a brief report should be attempted. 

This man had a great knack for locating the 
very best of sources. If a big assignment called 
him away from the city for a week or ten days, 


_ he always had a local member of the trade who 


gladly, and without charge, would get his letter 
off for him. 

He always had sources very near to the route 
traveled on his regular news beat, upon whom he 
could drop in for five or ten minutes, in a great 
rush—and always emerge with full notes. 

He won the confidence of his sources, and their 
friendliness and liking. A trade-news correspond- 
ent who can accomplish these things can cut his 
labor in half—and vastly increase his productive- 
ness. A source might be a trade association sec- 
retary, a prominent merchant and figure in the 
trade, a traveling salesman on some large jobber’s 
city force, or even others. This fellow, with un- 
erring skill, sought these sources out, and devel- 
oped them. 

He trained his sources until, literally, they knew 
exactly what he wanted, and consciously got mat- 
ter together for him each week before he called. 


“Easy” INTERVIEWING FIELDS 


OME business paper fields are much easier in 
which to interview, get business men to talk 
freely and at length, than others. Here are some 
“easy” ones: sporting goods, music, florist, funeral 
director, hotel, seed, gas and electric companies. 
Sporting goods and music dealers are “just nat- 
urally” congenial, it would almost seem. Public 
utilities usually have no competition, and depart- 
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THE SERVICE BUREAU 
FOR WRITERS 


Franklin, Ohio 


—(*JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. 
REEVE, editors)—offers competent editorial 
assistance in the criticism, revision, and 
marketing of manuscripts. Home study for 
Student Writers. Book Mss. a specialty, 
correctly typed and prepared for publication. 
Manuscripts marketed. Explanatory leaflets. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 
Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Crafts- 


manship (Dimick) $3.00 
1001 places to Sell Manuscripts 

(Reeve) 2.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti). 2.50 
The Writer’s Book 2.50 


Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson). 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) 1.75 


36 Dramatic Situations (Polti)....._. 1.50 
Figurative Language (Reibold) —.-___ 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn).__. 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow)......___ .75 


How to Write a Short Story (Quirk). .65 
The Way Into Print .50 
Catalogue 30 others 
(*Founder of The Editor) 
Writers’ Service Bureau 
6 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
15 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers 
to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
quirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 
518 Wilder Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Don’t Twiddle YOUR Thumbs 


Rather, sit down at your typewriter and 
turn out salable manuscripts. But how? 

My Service will show you, increasing your 
sales and lessening your labor. Send for my 


circular. 
GEORGE B. POTTER 
220 No. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Author’s Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been 
on the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Oom- 
pany, Street & Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal 
attention. Send for full information. 


55 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


offers Expert Criticyjysm and Sales Service to 
writers on stories, photoplays, etc., also, 
when warranted, collaboration on_ profit- 
sharing basis. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


COLORADO TYPIST 


Distinctive typing; dictionary service; one 
carbon. Prose: copying from typed copy, 
50c per 1000 words; from handwritten, 75c 
per 1000 words. Poems: Ic per line. . Liter- 
ary revision, 50c per 1000 words. 


AGNES C. HOLM 
600-a E. & C. Bidg. Denver, Colo. 


P. O. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


YOUR WORDS 


Re-typed like engraving on crisp Bond paper. 
Professional, correct and corrected. Fifty cents 
one thousand words. Hand script seventy-five 
cents one thousand words. Carbon, of course. 


Return postage. Manuscripts: Typing—Cor- 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 

typed by an experienced Authors’ typist; 

50c per 1000 words. Poetry 1c per line. 
HELEN E. STREET 

123 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 


recting. 
CLARA J. DAVIS 
268 Stanton St. Portland, Oregon 


RELIABLE 

Sales Service 

For Writers of 
ARTICLES - SHORT STORIES 


NOVELETTES - SERIALS - ETC 


Tuer Writer’s MontHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 


A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS’ RINEHART - says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
_ years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
low craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


NOTHING TO SELL BuT 
**SELLING SERVICE” 


_We sell no Instruc- 
tion Courses — No 
Typing Service — No 
Criticism or Revision 

r| Service. You can- 
= | not spend more than 


$1.00 on any double- 
spaced, typewritten 
manuscript with us 
—unless we sell It 
for you. Chas. Roy Cox, our Editor-in-Chief, 
has helped others, and can help you. You owe 
it to yourself to consider our service proposi- 
tion, and to compare it with others. Instruction 
Circular sent free to any writer. Address: 


THE B-B SERVICE CO. 
995 EAST RICH ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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ment officials and managers like publicity which 
is national; it may benefit them much. Trade- 
paper publicity is excellent advertising for florists, 
because of telegraph business it may assist. Fu- 
neral directors may get shipping business from 
fellow directors reading the magazines of the pro- 
fession. Hotel men send business to one another. 


What are hard fields? Some writers find de- - 


partment stores difficult. The situation varies 
much from one store to another, depending on man- 
agement policies. In some department stores, ma- 
terial is obtained very readily. 


Literary Market Tips 


In the Trade, Technical, and Class 
Journal Field 


Thomas C. Hull, editor for the Walter W. 
Brown Publishing Company, Baker and_ Ivy 
Streets, Atlanta, Ga., writes, “In Hardware and 
Houseware Merchandising we want good mer- 
chandising articles with pictures to illustrate them 
concerning stores south of the theoretical line 
drawn from Washington to San Francisco. In 
Soda Dispenser, which has been combined with 
Sweets, the same stipulations would be enforced. I 
am buying very little material for Sweets and 
New South Baker and practically none except news 
for Commercial Fertilizer’? Mr. Hull does not 
mention rates, but THe AutHor & JOURNALIST un- 
derstands that they run from ¥% cent to 1 cent a 
word on publication. 


“Manuscripts accompanied by photographs,” 
states Roy F. Soule, editor of Hardware Dealers’ 
Magazine, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York, “stand 
a decidedly better chance of being accepted. We 
like human-interest stuff. By this I mean that 
when we get a good window display and an in- 
dividual has been responsible for that display, we 
like a photograph of the man with some high spots 
on the career he has built or is building. We want 
stories that are less than 2000 words in length, pref- 
erably about 1000. Personally, I can see a great 
improvement in the type of material that is being 
submitted by business writers. Of course, an edi- 
tor gets a cross section; of material that comes 
from beginners as well as old-timers. We are 
more interested in ideas, however, than we are in 
editorial excellence.” Mr. Soule does not mention 
rates in his letter. The department editor under- 
stands that he commonly pays around 1 cent a 
word. 


Consolidated Press Service, 872 Lorimer Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Emil Zubryn, editor, writes that 
it is in the market for material suitable for syndi- 


cation. “We are in need of correspondents in all 


parts of the country. Those who possess the quali- 
fications please communicate with us and enclose 
a self-addressed and stamped envelope for a reply. 
MSS. reported on promptly and paid for on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Amusement Park Management, 471 Fourth Avye- 
nue, New York, is a new publication of the Hoff- 
man Publications, Inc., covering amusement parks 
in a national way. Charles Wood, editor, writes: 
“We are in the market for feature stories of about 
1000 words on amusement parks and _ outdoor 
amusement device manufacturing, also for short 
news articles and photographs. Our rates are from 
¥Y cent to 1 cent a word on acceptance for straight 
news stories, and $10 and up for feature stories 
with photographs. We pay $2 for each photo- 
graph. Some suggested subjects are: Peril of 
Sunday Closing; the Spiritual Side of the Amuse- 
ment Park; The Value of Safety; Is a Playground 
Profitable? Keeping the Public Interested; How 
Often Should Fronts be Changed? Will the Five- 
Day Week Benefit Us? What to Know About 
Popcorn; The Advisability of a Pay Gate; What 
to Do About the Weather; Is Supervision of 
Games Necessary? The Earnings of a Kiddie 
Park; Penny Arcades, the All-Weather Attrac- 
tion, etc. 


Spare-Time Money Making, 230 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, S. Gernsback, editor, writes: “We 
plan to use more ‘stories of salesmen and sales- 
women, particularly if they are written from a 
sort of ‘true-story’ point of view. These stories we 
will illustrate ourselves with posed photographs. 
In other words, we plan gradually to develop 
our magazine into a salesman’s ‘true-story’ type 
of publication.” 


The American Trade Press, 331 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, a business news and feature 
service, announces the appointment of David Res- 
nick as managing editor. “At present there is 
nothing from outside our regular sources that 
we could use in the way of material,” writes Mr. 
Resnick. 


The Edison Monthly, 865 Broadway, New York, 
is a house organ edited by Norman Maul, who 
writes: “Material for our publication is prepared 
by our own editorial staff, but we sometimes pur- 
chase contributed articles which meet our require- 
ments. The subjects must be electrical. We buy 
some serious or humorous verse, which must re- 
late in some way to electricity or its uses. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance at 50 cents a line and up, 
depending on the quality and originality of the 
thought.” 


Nation’s Business, Connecticut Avenue and H 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., reports a need 
for articles dealing with general business about 
2500 words in length. Payment is made on ac- 
ceptance at about 4 cents a word. Merle Thorpe 
is editor; Warren Bishop, managing editor. 


The Underwriters Review, published  semi- 
monthly at Des Moines, Ia., R. W. Moorhead, edi- 
tor, reports that it has one or two regular con- 
tributors and “does not go beyond that in the mat- 
ter of purchasing material.” 
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ARTHUR E. SCOTT 


Authors’ Agent and Editorial Critic 


Expert criticism, revision, and mar- 
keting of manuscripts. If you want 
real editorial assistance, write for 
particulars. 


74 Irving Pl., New York 


For Editors, Typists, Authors, Proof Readers, Typesetters 


A Compendium of Compound Words 


Together with a List of Troublesome Terminations 
Compiled by P. O. Landon 
This is what Editor Hawkins of THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
thinks about the book: 
“Dear Mr. Landon: 

“I have used the review copy you sent me very profitably 
in editing copy and reading proof, and find it so valuable 
that I wish to order fifteen additional copies at your regu- 
lar price. I am going to put one in the hands of each of 
our associate editors, stenographers, proof readers, and lino- 

operators. Very few writers or editors are sure of 

compounding of words. The best of us are forced to 
consult authorities frequently to make certain when to use 
the hyphen or omit it, or when to write as two words. This 
yolume is invaluable because the question can be settled in 
a moment. I believe every editor who orders one copy 
will want to equip his entire staff, as I have done.” 


Pocket size—Price $1.50 Postpaid 
P, O. Landon, 3816 Third St., Des Moines, lowa 


Free Criticism 
RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 


Former magazine editor, and short-story crit- 
ic since 1918, will read and criticise, FREE OF 
CHARGE, any short-story under 8,000 words, 
provided the author has never before submitt 
a manuscript to Mr. Carnes for criticism, and 
postage is enclosed for return. 

Randal Julian Carnes’ criticisms are famous 
the country over for their clearness, honesty, 
and instructive value. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
306-308 Elton Bldg. Tallapoosa, Ga. 


ITEST YOUR STORY-WRITING 


ABILITY FREE 


If you have the proper natural 
qualities of mind, then under Dr. 
Burton’s training you will be able 
to succeed in Short-Story writing. 
Send for this interesting Analysis 
Test, and receive expert critic’s 
frank opinion. 


Dr. Burton 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


455 Laird Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


MANUSCRIPTS ACCURATELY 
TYPED 


Prompt service. 50c per 1000 words. 
Over 2000 words, 45c per 1000. 


J. C. STIVANSON 
2530 Burling Street, Chicago, Ill. 
“CENTRALLY LOCATED” 


WRITERS 


Your manuscripts neatly and accurately 
typed to conform with publication require- 
ments. Prompt service; proof-read. 50c per 
1000 words including one carbon copy. Try 


me. 
ROSA THURN 


Edgewood, lowa 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling constantly 
leading publishers. | 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 
Hj course in writing and marketing of the Short-Sto 
and sample copy of THE WRITER’S MONTHL 
free. Write today. 
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The Author & Journalist Announces 
A NEW VOLUME OF LIGHT VERSE 


Bubble 
and Squeak 


BY HAROLD HERSEY 
Supervising Editor, Macfadden Publications 


(Author of Twenty Years in Editorial Harness, and 
of the following preceding volumes: Singing Raw- 
hide, Gestures in Ivory, Ballades and com Fito 
The Singing Flame, Night, Cylinders, The Wing of 
Song, Poems, and Canzoni Amorosa.) 


Attractively bound, pocket size (4 by 6% 
inches), 128 pages. The poems, some satiri- 
cal, some racy, some quaintly humorous, 
some serious, make an unique collection. An 
attractive volume for the writer’s library 
and for gift purposes. 


Posrpaip, $1.10 
Use Covron 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, 
1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


copies of Harold Hersey’s 
latest volume of light verse, “BUBBLE 
SQUEAK,” for which enclosed find remittance at the 
rate of $1.10 per copy. 
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Literary Market Tips 
(Continued from Page 20) 


x 


Paris Nights, 584 Drexel Building, Philadelphia, 
Wm. H. Kofoed, editor, writes: “We are plan- 
ning several special numbers and are looking for 
material to fit. The February issue will be a 
‘Montmartre’ number. We want stories, articles, 
verse, shorts, and jokes centering about the Mont- 
martre section of Paris, especially touching on the 
night clubs, and other amusements. Contributions 
for this issue should reach us by December 15th. 
The April issue will be a ‘Latin Quarter’ number. 
Material for this should of course be about the 
Latin Quarter, especially artist and student life. 
Contributions should reach us by February 15. 
Though we prefer that fiction for Paris Nights 
should have Parisian background, suitable stories 
of night-club and artist life, etc., are acceptable, 
even though the scene is not laid in Paris. Such 
stories can be re-set in Parisian background in our 
office.” 


Best Novels, 130 S. Oak Park Avenue, Oak 
Park, IIL, is a monthly published by the Modern 
Publishing Company and edited by Maurice Coons. 
It uses nothing except novels of from 70,000 to 
85,000 words, each novel being published complete 
in one issue. The publishers state: “We specialize 
in the work of well-known authors. In most cases 
we arrange for the material we want. We shall 
use but few novels from the general market. Those 
that we do use will be exceedingly well paid for. 
Inasmuch as our requirements are rather peculiar 
but very definite, prospective contributors should 
read several of our issues in order to secure our 
particular slant. We wish specifically to request 
writers not to send us any material whatsoever 
without first sending us a query containing a state- 
ment as to its general character. We should like 
to hear from competent authors who have had 
stories, preferably novels, published in standard 
magazines, who would be interested in writing 
novels from noted stage plays and original screen 
stories upon assignment. We are particularly in- 


terested in hearing from those living in or around - 


Chicago. Mr. Coons is widely known, both as 
novelist and short-story writer, and authors will 
receive from him prompt, courteous consideration. 
In the main, we want strongly adventurous novels, 
but much better written than the average adven- 
ture novel, with strong love interest and perhaps 
a touch of mystery. Good rates will be paid, de- 
pending upon the author’s reputation. Payment 
on acceptance.” 


The American Sketch, Garden City, N. Y., is a 
monthly edited by Reginald T. Townsend, and 
devoted to topics of the day. Modern articles, 
bright modern essays, and short miscellany are 
used. Payment is made on publication at indefi- 
nite rates. 


The New York World, New York, for its maga. 
zine section, according to a note from Cornelj; 
Strassburg, fiction editor, “prefers stories with 
love interest and a deftly-turned situation afte 
the manner of O. Henry, 3000 words in length’ 
The World pays a minimum of $100 each for sto. 
ries coming within its requirements. 


The Smoker’s Home Companion is to be the new 
title of The Smoker's Companion, 441 Lexington 
Avenue, New York, beginning with the November 
issue. E, Irvine Haines has succeeded A. G. Young 
as editor. Mr. Haines writes that his magazine js 
in the market for good short-stories of from 2000 
to 3000 words in length, dealing with modern 
human life and its problems, mystery stories, tales 
of the occult, detective stories, tales of adventure, 
and true stories of the West. “If Western stories 
are submitted dealing with the pioneer days oj 
the past—cowboys, road agents, Indians, etc.—they 
should be written around the period in which they 
occur and not be represented as of today. Good 
sex stories are also desired. While new writers 
will be welcomed, preference is given to those who 
have had their previous work published in stand- 
ard magazines. Payment is made thirty days after 
publication, arrangement being made with writers 
as to the price, according to the merit of the sto- 
ries accepted and the literary standing of the au- 
thors. Poems are not wanted. Stories dealing 
with smoking also are not desired, as the name of 
the magazine is but one synonomous with others 
that are similar, such as The Youth’s Companion, 
the Ladies’ Home Journal, etc.” 


H. A. Perrill, editor of Apropos, 4228 Lindell 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. requests publication of 
the following announcement: “The editorial offices 
of Apropos Magazine were so badly damaged dur- 
ing the tornado which recently struck St. Louis 
that all manuscripts held for reading or for further 
consideration were either scattered to the four 
winds or buried under debris. Contributors who 
have not as yet had their submissions returned are 
therefore asked to retype their material and either 
resubmit it to Apropos or send it elsewhere. Our 
present address is 3319 Locust Boulevard.” 


Amazing Stories, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
edited by H. Gernsback, which has been using 
largely reprint fiction of pseudo-scientific type, 1 
now interested in original stories of from 5000 to 
20,000 words, writes M. Bourne, of the staff. 
Scientific fiction only is desired. An occasional 
novelette of from 20,000 to 40,000 words can be 
used. Rates paid for original short-stories ar¢ 
from $15 to $50 each on publication. Nominal 
rates will be paid for scientific verse. 


The Spider, Box 363, Station A, Columbus, Ohio, 
“is to be published in future as an American radi- 
cal, and especially desires articles of a radical 
nature,” writes David K. Webb, editor. He states: 
“I shall pay for each article accepted, on accept- 
ance, but the compensation will not be large.” 
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How, 599 Fifth Avenue, New York, is a new 
magazine to be brought out on Januuary 1, 1928, 
by Robert Collier, Inc. Mr. Collier, the editor, 
writes: “The articles in it will be of an inspira- 
tional nature, written by the editors, but in each 
issue we expect to put three or four stories. These 
will be reprints, for the most part, of the Cappy 
Ricks type of go-getting success-building tales. 
Stories showing the power of the subconscious 
mind will be especially welcome. One of the 
features will be a department called ‘Short Cuts.’ 
In this will be featured short articles about men 
and women who have made a quick jump up one 
rung of the ladder of success. Incidents of this 
kind will be eagerly welcomed.” Mr. Collier does 
not state what rates will be paid for material. 


Triple-X Magazine, Robbinsdale, Minn., A. F. 
Lockhart, associate editor writes: “For your mar- 
ket tip department you might report for us that 
we are shaking out a long rope to grab in a string 
of new cow-poke writers for the season of 1927. 
Triple-X is gradually getting away from the melo- 
dramatic style of Western fiction which seems to 
be quite popular at the present time and, conse- 
quently, we are reaching in all directions for gen- 
uine cowboy stories of the old range. We don’t 
feel that the cow-poke is quite as bloody as some 
writers are wont to picture him. and we know the 
old-time cowboy had plenty of action and speed 
without resorting to a six-gun to punctuate the 
drama of his colorful life. We would also like 
to get a few more ballads of the ranch, not to ex- 
ceed 32 lines, and set to the meter of galloping 
hoofs—the sort of poetry men like to clip out and 
read to a group of kindred spirits.” 


The Calgary Eye-Opener, Bob Edwards Pub- 
lishing Company, Minneapolis, Harvey Fawcett, 
editor, writes: “Because of the fact that The 
Calgary Eye-Opener has a peculiar demand, con- 
tributors who study our style have little difficulty 
in landing. Those who try to peddle the usual 
‘he and she’ jokes as a rule don’t get very far 
with us. We will be glad to send a copy of our 
magazine to any prospective contributor. I may 
add that two or three writers are specializing in 
the Evye-Opener and bringing in our characters 
with apparent satisfaction to themselves from a 
point of service and remuneration received from 
this office. We have a large number of cartoons 
on hand which we have purchased for their snap- 
piness but which are being held until such times 
as contributors submit ‘gags’ that can carry them.” 


Polo, a monthly magazine of the Quigley Pub- 
lishing Company, 565 Fifth Avenue, New York, is 
edited by Peter Viscaer who writes that it is‘in- 
terested only in technical polo articles of about 
2400 words. Payment is made on acceptance, at 
indefinite rates. 


The Dearborn Independent, Dearborn, Mich., 
informing contributors that it is no longer pur- 
chasing any articles for publication. 


‘ Vanguard Press, Inc., 80 Fifth Avenue, Ney 
York, Jacob Baker, managing director, writes: 
“Our requirements are so specialized that authors 
should write to us before submitting manuscripts, 
The company publishes novels of realistic, socio- 
logical, and problem types and adult books of 
popular educational and radical types. Payment 
is made sometimes by royalties, sometimes by out- 
right purchase, and sometimes the author is re. 
quired to advance part of the costs of publica- 
tion.” 


The Haldeman-Julius Publications, Girard, 
Kans., occasionally accept manuscripts for their 
“Little Blue Books” and “Big Blue Books” series, 
Usually, because of the peculiar and varying 
needs of the house, work is arranged for by cor- 
respondence, and is by assignment. From 15,000 
to 30,000 words is the length limit. Payment is 
by outright purchase, for all rights. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, publishers, specialize in children’s 


books. Julius King, promotion manager, writes: 


“We are looking for bright, interesting material 
for children, the more unusual the better. Juveniles 
with an educational slant are especially sought, 
adapted to readers from 2 to 18 years of age. 
No adult fiction or poetry is published by this 
firm. Its non-fiction line for adult and juvenile 
readers includes books on science, fine arts, music, 
sociology, education, religion, and textbooks. Pay- 
ment is usually on the royalty basis, seldom by out- 
right purchase. There is no objection to good 
juveniles that have been published serially i in mag- 
azine form.” 


Longmans, Green & Company, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, on August Ist, purchased the 
play publishing business and agency of Norman Lee 
Swartout of Summit, N. J. Mr. Swartout is now 
located as manager of the play department of 
Longmans, Green & Company, and writes that 
the company is in the market for the best avail- 
able three-act comedies of ten or twelve charac- 
ters, and makes outright purchase of the amateur 
and publishing rights. 


The Paine Publishing Company, 40 FE. First 
Street, Dayton, Ohio, is in the market for three- 
act plays of real merit for high-schools, churches, 
clubs, etc. “We cannot use any that are not ab- 
solutely clean,” write the publishers. Payment is 
made by cash upon acceptance. 


Creative Art, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York, is 
to be published, beginning on November 1, by 
Albert & Charles Boni, as an American edition of 
the English magazine, The Studio. There will 
be an American editorial section. 


The Globe Photo Syndicate, Bloomington, Ill, 
is reported to be in the market for striking and 
unusual news photographs, paying from $1 to $ 
each, according to quality, whether upon accept- 
ance or publication is not stated. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS FOR THE 
WRITER PUBLISHED AT 
LOW PRICES 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, Publishers 
1839 Champa Street Denver, Colorado 


One 
book 
with 
year’s 
subscrip- 


subscrip- 
tion, 
$3.90. 


CONSCIOUS | 
SHORT-STORY 
“TECHNIQUE 


DAVID’ RAFFELOCK 


e a e 
Conscious Short-Story Technique 
By DAVID RAFFELOCK 
Associate itor, The Author & Journalist 
It leads the way to clear thinking in fictional 
technique. Postpaid, $1.10 


What an Editor Wants 


By A. H. BITTNER 
Associate Editor, Frontier Stories 


So full of practical help that it deserves a place 
on the bookshelf of everyone who aspires to write 
fiction. . Postpaid, $1.10 


Other Recommendations, and Prices Postpaid 


Fundamentals of Fiction Writing, Arthur Sulli- 
vant Hoffman. $2.15. 
en Writers On Fiction Writing, Hoffman. 


Plotting the Short-Story, Culpepper Chunn. $1.10. 
The 36 Dramatic Situations, Polti. $1.65. 
Writing to Sell, Edwin Wildman. $2.15. 

The Business of Writing, Holliday and Van Rens- 

selaer. $2.15. 


Be witty. Learn to originate jokes. 
Spice your stories with humor. Write 
clever verse. My method makes it 
EASY. Complete Course of 10 Les- 
sons, only $2.00. Sample Lesson and 
“part-ticklers,” 25c. 


A. JACK PANSY 
New York 


296 Broadway 


COLLEGE TYPIST 
At Your Service 


Your work done accurately, promptly, and 
neatly, on fine bond paper, in clear-cut Elite 
type. Minor corrections, of course. In addi- 
tion, an attractive paper binding for each 
piece of work included, a feature that edi- 
tors appreciate. Rates: 60c a thousand 
words with carbon copy. 

_Collegiate standards of excellency; edito- 
rial standards of form. Your patronage ap- 
preciated with efficient service. ~ 


HERBERT REED 
153 W. College Ave. Springfield, Ohio 


MANUSCRIPTS, POEMS AND PLAYS 
TYPED 


Prompt and Efficient Service. Reasonable 
rates. For full information address— 


Florida Manuscript Service Bureau 
930 Kuhl Ave. Orlando, Fla. 


SALES SERVICE 


| 

Fourteen years experience as author and 
author’s agent. Send for terms, testimonials 
and list of publications in which my work 
has appeared. 

L. C. H. writes: “Many thanks and 
appreciation for enclosure of check for 
sale to-——————._ Think this is very 
prompt and shows the excellency of 
your bureau.” 


CRITICISM TYPING MARKETING 


H. L. Hursu 


Dept. 10 


Box 1013 Harrisburg, Pa. 


ADD A PROFESSIONAL TOUCH 
TO YOUR MSS. 
By using a printed title page, bearing full 
information desired by editors. Inexpensive. 
Send for free sample. 
CENTURY LETTER CO. 
Chester Eighteenth Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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David Redstone has been succeeded as managing 
editor of Ace High Magazine by H. A. McComas, 
who is also editor of Cowboy Stories, of the Clay- 
ton group, 799 Broadway, New York. Mr. Red- 
stone becomes managing editor of the new Five 
Novels Monthly, which is to be launched soon by 
W. M. Clayton. 


Detective Fiction apparently is supplanting 
I'lynn’s Weekly as the title of this weekly pub- 
lication of the Frank A. Munsey Company, 280 
Broadway, New York. 


The Unity Schoo! of Christianity, 917 Tracy 
Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., Ernest C. Wilson, edi- 
tor, writes: ‘We are now in a position to pay 
considerably more than our usual rate of 1 cent 
a word for stories and articles of exceptional 
merit and appeal.” The adult magazines of the 
company are Unity, Weekly Unity, and Youth. 
Their principal interest is in Christian metaphysics. 


Musical America, 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
is now edited by Deems Taylor, who succeeded 
Milton Weil. 


Time has moved its editorial offices from Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to room 1409, 25 W. Forty-fifth Street, 
new York. It buys very little outside material. 


Radio Digest, 510 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
changed from a twice-monthly to a monthly pub- 
lication with the September issue. 


- The Black Mask sends the announcement of its 
removal from 45 W. Forty-fifth Street to 578 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York. 


Religious Telescope, 1025 U. B. Building, Day- 
ton, Ohio, is a weekly publication of the United 
Brethren Publishing House. Wm. E. Snyder, edi- 
tor, reports that it is in the market for short es- 
says of interest to the Home Department, 500 to 
1500 words in length; religious and domestic short- 
stories, 1000 to 3000 words; for which payment is 
made at $4 per page (about 1400 words) on ac- 
ceptance. Short verse is accepted only when of- 
fered gratis. 


The Helping Hand is a projected quarterly pub- 
lication announced by The Writers’ Protective 
League, 1001 Hi-Long Building, Columbus, Ohio, 
as its official bulletin, to make its initial appear- 
ance in January, 1928. It asks for articles helpful 
for writers, not exceeding 1500 words, and states 
that payment will be made on acceptance at a 
minimum rate of %4 cent a word. Brief letters of 
experience describing fraudulent or unfair treat- 
ment at the hands of firms or individuals offer- 
ing service for writers also are requested, pay- 
ment to be made at $5 each on acceptance. 


Beckly-Cardy Company, 17 FE. Twenty-third 
Street, Chicago, writes that its publishing activities 
are limited to books in the nature of supplementary 
reading for schools. 


The Mims Publishing Company, Florence, Ala, 
“is now being organized for the purpose of do- 
ing a general book publishing business,” writes U, 
V. Hovates of the staff. “We desire stories oi 
suitable book length and with a distinctly Southern 


setting.” Mr. Hovates does not state what terms 


are offered to writers. 


Triple-X, Robbinsdale, Minn., Jack Smalley, as- 
sistant managing editor, writes: , “Extra rates are 
offered for very short stories of about 2000 words, 
The crying need is for short Westerns: we are not 
finding enough stories of the range mystery type 
in the mail to supply our wants. In addition we 
want yarns from the out-of-the-way places of the 
world. A warning: Sea stories are acceptable 
only when the major part of the action takes place 
on land. In each issue of Triple-X we plan to 
publish at least one sport story. Now is the time 
to start baseball stories for the spring issues. 
Prize-fight yarns are, of course, always in season. 
We'll be buying football yarns next spring.” 


True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn., “plans to 
publish at least one story a month under the title 
of ‘autobiography,’ in a length of 2000 to 8000 
words. These stories should be rather unusually 
detailed, with a distinctly autobiographical flavor.” 
The editors call attention to the fact that they pay 
25 cents a line for emotional verse of strong ro- 
mantic flavor. 


Screen Secrets, Robbinsdale, Minn., announces 
the appointment of Miss Donna Fisher as editor. 
The magazine is alert for qualified correspondents 
and will use an increasing amount of feature ma- 
terial. 


P. F. Volland & Company, Joliet, Ill, pub- 
lishers of juvenile books and greeting cards, “are 
always looking for original ideas, but at present 
are overstocked and not in the market for anything 
that is not out of the ordinary,” writes Mrs. 
Margherita O. Osborne, editor. The company 
specializes in books for three ages of children— 
classifying them as from three to eight, eight to 
twelve, and twelve to sixteen. Fairy tales are 
used, but the company is not in the market for 
that type now. It specializes in artistic books, 
illustrated, as a rule, in full color. Payment 1s 
made usually on the royalty basis, sometimes by 
outright purchase. 


Longmans, Green & Co., book publishers, 55 
Fifth Avenue, New York, is extending its trade 
publications, writes F. E. Hill, editorial head. 
“We are also particularly interested in good fiction, 
biography, history, and juveniles, also grammar, 
high-school, and college textbooks.” 


MAGAZINES SUSPENDED 
Stag, Philadelphia. 
Rural Trade, Topeka, Kans. 
The Prep Athlete, Janesville, Wis. 
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THE S. T. C. NEWS 


AP. 
Simplified Training Course and Fiction 


of Comment and Gossip About the 
Writing Topics in General 


Vout. IV, No. 11 


NoveMser, 1927 


Epirep By Davin Rarretock 


WHY ENROLL? | 


Writer Admits He Should Have © 

Sought S. T. C. Train- 
ing Years Ago 


Should one enroll for a course 
in writing, or should one try to | 
succeed by ferreting out the tech- 
nique of writing by himself? This 
is a question which perhaps every | 


beginning writer asks. Many au- 
thors, already achieving some 
success, find an affirmative an- | 
swer easier. They know that 
having learned the technique of 
the short-story through their own 
efforts they may have mislearned 
it; may have developed uncon- 
scious mistakes that handicap 
them in winning a greater suc- 
cess. They know also that if a 
course is really worthy of its 
name it does more than give in- 
struction in the technique of the 
medium; it guides the writer ail 
along the way, gives every as- 
sistance in perfecting one’s style, 
in making the most of his abil- 
ity, in marketing his stories. 

The Simplified Training Course 
is based upon this ideal. It 
stands ready to help each indi- 
vidual student, whether beginner 
or advanced student, to learn cor- 
rectly the technique of the short- 
story and to achieve the fullest 
success of which he is able. Fur- 
thermore, it gives advice and _as- 
sistance every time the student 
needs it. The S. T. C. student 
can well feel that he has a sym- 
pathetic, interested professional 
writer at his elbow eager to help 
him over every rough spot. 

Sometimes writers are slow in 
appreciating the advantages of 
such training as offered by the S. 
T. C. However, many of them 
eventually turn to The Author & 
Journalist for the assistance they 
finally realize is so necessary to 
their success. R 

The following letter written by 
a newly-enrolled student indicates 
a popular trend: 


“T am about to do now, 
what I have for three years 
told myself I should do—se- 
cure the services of the S. T. 
C. I have watched closely the 
success of this course and I 
feel satisfied that it will do 
for me what it has done for 
many others. 

“Ten years ago I was far 
enough along to merit satis- 
factory editorial attention, 
and today I am no further. I 
wanted to win success alone, 
wanted to “arrive’’ without 
the help of instructor or 
critic. But the time has 
come for me to give up this 
dream and use common sense. 

“By the way, I have made 
a bet that within three 
months after we get together 
IT shall have written a sal- 
able story. 

“Yours respectfully, 
R. W. G., Tacoma, Wash. 


Most authors steal their works, 
or buy.—Pope. 


ment throughout. 
|tainly be a help in keeping me 
| plunging straight ahead, both in 


‘Culled From S. T. C. Students’ 


Letters 
Let me say here that I am more 


|'than delighted with the course. 
‘It is tremendously interesting and 


certainly can’t help but instruct 
any one who studies at all.—A. 


_Y., San Antonio, Texas. 


I owe my style to the S. T. C. 


I have learned more from it than 


you fellows have any idea. I want 


to finish the course as soon as I 


find some empty shack where I 
can get water and get feed hauled 


for my family—which same is 


Dixie, a little gray mare I brought 
up from the border, and her eldest 
son and heir, Tony.—D. H., Ros- 
well, N. M. 

I have run through the second 
group, and it delights me even 
more than the first. It strikes 
me as practical in every way 
and if I don’t receive financial 
returns far and away in excess 


| of what the course costs me, I’m 


going to be one mighty mistaken 
hombre. 

You will be pleased to learn 
that I have just sold a_short- 
story to Wild West Weekly and 
that the editor has asked me for 
more. Writing with an eye to 
that publication should be excel- 


' lent companion training to the S. 


T. C., for the stories wanted call 
for quick opening interest and ac- 
tion, rapid unfoldment of the sit- 
uation, and swift, compact treat- 
It should cer- 


plotting and in the actual writ- 
ing of the story.—H. B. D., Rich- 
land, Mo. 

I cannot begin to tell you how 
well satisfied I am with the S. 
T. C. Scepticism turned to ad- 
miration as results, almost from 
my first lesson, began to show uD. 
These results have taken form 
first in two sales to War Sto- 
ries and a month ago a third 
sale of $90 to the same magazine. 
At present they have shown an 
even better turn, for I have just 
received a splendid letter from 
Mr. Jack Smalley of Fawcett 
publications enclosing an accent- 
ance card for my story, ‘The 
Windmill,” at $120. These ex- 
tremely gratifying results, four 
sales within five months, coming 
after about four years of almost 
fruitless stumbling about, TI can 
attribute to no other cause than 
the splendidly practical help of- 
fered by the S. T. C. 

IT am very sorry that I was 
forced to set aside the lessons 
after little more than half com- 
pleting the course, but other 
things intruded. Now _I shall be 
more than glad to take up the 
work again, and if future results 
are as good as past, and TIT ex- 
nect them to be, then T.can never 
be sufficiently thankful for en- 
rolling in the S. T. C. 

Sincerelv yours, 
R. B. A., Chicago, Il. 


Modern poets mix too much wa- 
ter with their ink.—Goethe. 


COMPRESSION 


Jack London Gave Beginner 
Helpful Hint on 
Writing 

The understanding of when to 
leave out a word, phrase or sen- 
tence and when to include it is 
part of the most subtle equipment 
of the writer. No one really can 
teach this, though of course the 
writer can be made aware of the 
significance of words, and thus he 
can be warned against the evils 
of redundancy. 

One’s “story sense’ is usually 
the surest guide. The author 
must Cultivate a ‘‘feel’’ for words, 
a sensitiveness that makes him 
keenly: aware of what is fit and 
apt and what is not. 

In working out an assignment 
for-the-Simplified Training Course 
on -compression: a student quoted 
what Jack London had-told her 
some years ago. It is a gem of 
humor and good advice, and so 
it is given here: 

“Compression is what Jack 
London once told me I needed 
more than anything else. His ex- 
act words: ‘I didn’t know there 
were as many words in the Eng- 
lish lagnuage as you used in one 
story. Cut it down, boil it down, 
trim it down— any way to get it 
down. You'll have the requis- 
ites of a writer when you learn 
to shun redundancy as you would 
leprosy.’ ’’ 


What Are the “Best” 
Magazines? 


A great many writers evince a 
vagueness about what constitutes 
a good story that is almost hu- 
morous at times. Usually it is 
pathetic. One would imagine 
that an author would have a wide 
understanding of his art. But to- 
day the quality of a story is often 
measured by the amount paid for 
the story. 

Thus one _ frequently hears 
writers say that they are striving 
to reach the very best markets. 
When pinned down to name the 
periodicals meant, the answer is 
frequently given, ‘‘Why, for The 
Saturday Evening Post, Liberty, 
and the like.” 

These magazines do use good 
stories, but generally they are far 
from the finest literary produc- 
tions. While realizing that it is 
not necessary to condemn the 
“commercial” story_ simply be- 
cause it is well paid for, on the 
other hand one should not be 
ignorant of the literary or ‘‘high- 
brow” story just because it fre- 
quently does not receive high 
rates. 

How can the author expect to 
perfect his style, to give the ut- 
most of his ability, if he has no 
conception of the vast tradition 
and background of real literary 
production? The beginning or ex- 
perienced author should read 
widely; should have a speaking 
acquaintance, at least, with such 
magazines as American Mercury, 
Century, Dial, Forum, New 
Masses, Atlantic Monthly, and 
with even many of the lesser lit- 
erary magazines, 
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Prize Contests 


Postage & The Mailbag, 18 E. Eighteenth Street, 
New York, offers a series of prizes chiefly of in- 
terest to advertising men and business executives, 
in a contest closing December 31, 1927. They are: 
$50 and $25 for the best articles, not over 2000 
words, on “How We Profitably Use Direct-Mail” ; 
$50 for the best article, not over 2000 words, on 
“How We Profitably Use Letters”; $25 for the 
best booklet, not over two ounces in weight, about 
any product or service; $25 for the best house 
magazine issued by a user of direct-mail, and $25 
for the best house magazine issued by a producer 
of direct-mail, at regular periods prior to Novem- 
ber 1; $25 for the best example of blotter ad- 
vertising, singly or in series; $25 for the best 
business letterhead. Mark all entries, “Prize Con- 
test Department.” 


Simon & Schuster, book publishers, 37 W. 
Fifty-seventh Street, New York, and The Forum, 
247 Park Avenue, New York, in connection with 
the announcement of their annual award of $7500, 
to be known as the Francis Bacon Award 
for the Humanization of Knowledge, for the best 
non-fiction manuscript submitted for serial and 
book publication to these two organizations, state: 
“The aim of the prize will be to encourage and 
award both new authors and established writers. 
The range of the contest is broad enough to in- 
clude virtually any important non-fiction work 
which is based on sound scholarship and at the 
same time presents its material in illuminating 
and interesting form for the lay public.” The jury 
of award consists of Dr. George A. Dorsey, Dr. 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, Dr. Will Durant, Dr. 
Edwin E. Slosson, and Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, 
editor of The Forum. ; 


The American Section of the Poetry Society of 
Great Britain, through Mrs. Alice Hunt Bartlett, 
299 Park Avenue, New York, offers a prize of 
$200 for the best poem on “The Leader,” the con- 
test being in memory of Dr. Percy Stickney Grant, 
who died last February. Entries must be in the 
hands of Mrs. Bartlett by December 1st, 1927. 


The Woman’s Home Companion, 250 Park 
Avenue, New York, announces: “Many of us have 
one pet idea for an invention. What would you 
like to see invented? If you write and tell us, we 
will publish a list in some future issue, and will 
award a $5 prize for the most interesting idea.” 


The Saturday Review of Literature, 25 W. 


Forty-fifth Street, New York, through its depart- 
ment, “The Wits’ Weekly,” offers a weekly prize 


~ of $15 on subjects which are designated from 


week to week. 


Bnai Brith magazine, 40 Electric Building, 
Cincinnati, O., offers prizes of good books for the 
best contribution each month to its “Humoresque” 
page of Jewish comic thought. 


& JOURNALIST 


Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa, 
makes the following announcement: “The Garden 
Club idea is ‘taking the country’... In order to 
stimulate interest still further, Better Homes and 
Gardens will give $100 in prizes for the seven best 
letters received on ‘What Our Garden Club Has 
Done For Our Community.” Letters must not ex- 
ceed 500 words and must be in the hands of the 
Garden Club Editor before December 15, 1927, 
Any member of any garden club may compete, but 
each letter must give the name of the president or 
secretary of the writer’s local club. The first prize 
will be $25, second $20, third $15, fourth, fifth, 
sixth and seventh prizes will be $10 each. Mate- 
rial which does not win a prize but which is 
usable will be paid for at manuscript rates. In 
judging, the excellence and general helpfulness of 
the letters themselves will be principally consid- 
ered, in order that entrants from smaller towns 
may have equal chance with those from large cities 
where facilities may seem greater. Address all 
letters to the Garden Club Editor.” 


The Upson Tile Company, 1047 Upson Point, 
Lockport, N. Y., is offering $1800 in forty-nine 
cash prizes for “the best photographs, descriptions, 
and suggestions for use of Upson Fibre-Tile in 
homes, stores, factories or business.” Would-be 
contestants are advised to write the company for 
free booklet giving rules of the contest and help- 
ful suggestions. 


New Age Illustrated, Graybar Building, New 
York, successor to Success Magazine, announces 
that it will award prizes of $25, $15, and $10 for 
the best letters of not more than 400 words on the 
subject, “How long do you want to live?” The 
contest is based on an article in the November is- 
sue by Anna Steese Richardson, entitled “Why I 
Want to Die Before I’m Old.” 


The National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, P. O. Box 811, Washington, D. C., is offer- 
ing $15,000 in cash prizes for a slogan about wood. 
The association writes that it is preparing an ex- 
tensive educational campaign to inspire renewed 
and greater appreciation of wood, and to make 
known its almost endless variety of uses. The 
first thing the association wants is a slogan. Slo- 
gans must be limited to ten words, and must be 
accompanied by the contestant’s reason for believ- 
ing the slogan a good one. This must be stated in 
fifty words or less. Official blanks on which to 
write slogans and reasons may be obtained free 
from the association, together with a free booklet 
about wood. Blanks are not compulsory. Slogans 
may be written on a sheet of paper—only one slo- 
gan to each sheet. There is no limit to the number 
of slogans submitted by any one contestant. All 
slogans must be received before midnight, Decem- 
ber 15, 1927, announcement of prize-winners to be 
made in February. The first prize is $5000; sec- 
ond, $2000; third, $1000; there are four prizes of 
$500 each, and fifty of $100 each. 
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